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ABSTRACT 


POSTMODERN DISCIPLE-MAKING THROUGH 
A WEEKEND INTENSIVE 


by 
David L. Ayer, Jr. 
United Theological Seminary, 2022 


Mentors 


Thomas Jones, DMin 
Tan Dunn, DMin 
Luther Oconer, PhD 
Andrew Park, PhD 


This doctoral project created a Christian discipling-making model based primarily on the 
theological structures contained within 1 Thessalonians, chapter one. This model was 
implemented through a weekend intensive. The goal was to produce a foundational 
Christian worldview in each participant by creating an environment where key biblical 
doctrines were learned and then experienced through the New Testament ministry of the 
Holy Spirit. The results produced measurable affective growth of (a) a relationship with 
Christ, (b) fidelity to Christianity, and (c) an increased desire to be missional 


ambassadors of God’s kingdom. All elements were shown demonstrable through 


qualitative data triangulation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The world is a different place than it was when this program began for me three 
years ago, in 2019. The coronavirus has changed how we function as a society, and the 
church has proven not to be immune. Much of what has classically been defined as 
“church” has had to adapt to a new reality over the last eighteen months. Yet although all 
this is true, the purpose of the church has not changed. We are still called to make 
disciples of Jesus Christ. 

This tension between these two poles of our reality as believers existed long 
before, but has only become more evident because of the pandemic. The truth is that the 
questions regarding the best methodologies for spiritual formation must be asked in every 
generation. If they are not, we risk losing the spiritual vitality needed to thrive by not 
producing a process that effectively meets the needs of our moment in history. 

It is this problem, trying to address the commission of the church to disciple 
people within the constraints of this point in history that has driven this project. 
Culturally, America’s postmodern context has thrown many conservative churchmen into 
near despair as they tried to discern the best way to raise up true Christian disciples in an 
environment in which truth is “relative” and absolutes are considered to “not exist.” This, 
combined with the syncretized faith of many Christian believers with non-Christian faith 
influences and the time pressure most feel, has produced a situation in which modern, 


proposition-based disciple-making is finding narrow footing. 
1 
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To find answers, I went back to the beginning. The New Testament experience of 
conversion to Christianity was generally a dramatic one. The message of Jesus, as the 
Christ/King who brought his kingdom to earth, produced this change. Generally, birth 
into the Kingdom was not found with a nod of the head or a raising of a hand. Instead, it 
was with faith experiences erupting from the Gospel preached that produced personal 
transformation and conversion to Christianity. There are many examples of this in the 
text of scripture, but most notable is Paul’s experience. This spiritual dimension of 
conversion, which literally floored the future apostle (Acts 9), also seems to be reflected 
in his methodology of bringing people to conversion in Christ and spiritual formation. 
Examples of this are found throughout the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. It is also 
reflected in 1 Thessalonians chapter 1. All these considerations led me to hypothesize the 
following: 

If a Christian believer learns key Bible concepts in conjunction with New 

Testament spiritual experiences, then this will result in an affective shift in his or 

her attitude towards a biblical view of Jesus as Messiah, as evidenced by: (a) an 

increased desire for a relationship with God, (b) increased desire for fidelity to 

Jesus as Messiah, and (c) an increased desire to obey Jesus’ call to a specific 

ministry in His Kingdom. 

This hypothesis was a synthesis of all the Foundation papers written earlier in the 


program. Each provided key insights that additively produced the hypothesis above. A 


brief preview of each section appears below, relating how each informed the project. 


Biblical Foundations 
Chapter 1 of 1 Thessalonians is the most ancient of the New Testament writings. 


Most important to this project, deep interrogation of this chapter also provides a rough 


outline of Paul’s disciple-making method. This obviously included the preaching of the 
Gospel and the teaching of many other key doctrines, but also included a dynamic 


ministry of the Holy Spirit (1 Thes. 1:5). 


Historical Foundations 
Given the constraints of his time, Charles Finney may be the most prolific 
evangelist in American history. History shows that the results of his ministry were 
profound. Although he was clearly an innovator, these results were not the product of any 
certain technique or method. Instead, according to Finney, the harvest was the result of a 
dynamic ministry of the Holy Spirit birthed in his prayer closet. It was that which 


produced worldview transformations in the converted. 


Theological Foundations 
Kingdom theology is founded on the scriptural testimony of Christ’s current but 
not fully manifested reign as creation’s king. Because we are currently living in Christ’s 
inaugurated eschatology, the powers of the Kingdom of God are available to believers 
now. That means we can and should expect God to move in the miraculous through the 


ministry of the Holy Spirit when we minister for him. 


Interdisciplinary Foundations 
A person’s worldview is simply the lens through which that individual perceives 
“reality.” This lens is the result of many factors, but it is primarily the product of the 


combination of a person’s surrounding social culture and his/her personal experiences. 


Worldview psychology is the study of the shaping and effect of an individual’s 
worldview. Research shows that the medium of story is the primary shaper of a 


worldview. 


Summary of Project and Findings 

The methodology employed in this project was truly a blend of key elements from 
each of the Foundation papers mentioned above. The primary structure of the weekend’s 
teachings was taken primarily from the first chapter of 1 Thessalonians. Some 
augmentation was needed from both the Old Testament and the Book of Acts to round 
out the topics implicit within 1 Thessalonians 1, which span from the Exodus to the 
tribulation and the return of Christ. Finney’s contribution was the understanding that 
creating an environment of “Spirit and truth” allowed for worldview transformation that 
produced lifelong disciples of Christ. Kingdom theology contributed two essential ideas. 
The first is that each of God’s children has a created vocation to reign as a “prince 
regent” and thereby extend his Kingdom. The second idea is that the entire ministry— 
which most reserve for the full manifestation Christ’s reign in the Millennium—is 
available to us now for the purpose of establishing God’s kingdom in the earth. Finally, 
worldview psychology indicates that story is the master encoder of worldview. Each of 
the elements was a crucial component in this project. 

The resulting project produced what appears to be significant change in the three 
measured elements of the hypothesis (relationship, fidelity, and ministry). To summarize 
this, affective change in participants’ relationship with God increased 20.1% over the 


course of the weekend event. Additionally, four weeks post event, participants who were 


interviewed indicated that their relationship was still improved. One participant reported 
that their prayer time had increased from 5—10 minutes/day to hourlong sessions per day 
on average. 

Fidelity to Christ and Christianity was also greatly impacted. Both before and 
after the weekend intensive, the participants were asked whether people from other faiths 
outside of Christianity go to heaven. From the presurvey to the postsurvey, there was a 
45% change reflecting a significantly greater fidelity to Christ and the Christian Gospel. 

Finally, we measured affective change in the desire to serve God in ministry. As 
would be expected, each person had a unique view of the ministry God was calling them 
to, but in the end, each denoted an area they felt called to serve in. The answers reflected 
the actual sensed ministry action immediately apparent to the participants, and therefore 
was considered a validation of affective change to participate in a specific ministry. 

As you begin your consideration of this doctoral project, as described above, the 
hypothesis that the synthesis of teaching and experience would produce positive, 
affective change was substantially validated. Now you will see how I arrived at this 
conclusion. It is my hope that this inspires you to stretch out in faith and train the next 


generation of believers to be world changers for Christ. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

The twenty-first-century church in the West is in a position that is entirely unique 
in the age of the Christian church. For the first time in over one thousand years, we are in 
a culture that cannot be classified as “Christian.” Although historically this is a rare 
cultural condition, it is not unique. The early church was a pioneering entity. In a pagan 
world, the apostles created something that had never existed previously: the Christian 
church. They did this through the dynamic of the Holy Spirit-empowered preaching and 
demonstration of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The unique element that we face today is 
that, for the first time in history, we are living in a “post-Christian” context. The irony is 
that this has happened during the single most effective missional movement in the history 
of the church. Yet, less than twenty years after the North American revivals in Pensacola 
and Toronto, we find ourselves in ecclesial decline. 

Although this is clearly true, I believe that we, the church, have arrived at this 
moment in history to shine brighter than we have in nearly two thousand years. To fulfill 
this promise, the Body of Christ must begin to equip believers as never before—and this 
has begun to happen over the last fifty years. Disciple-making ministries of parachurch 
organizations—such as Campus Crusade for Christ, Navigators, InterVarsity, Fellowship 


of Christian Athletes, Athletes in Action, and many more—have made a lasting impact 
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on many thousands of people across this country and around the world. However, few of 
these groups have had their discipleship methodologies influenced by 
Pentecostal/Charismatic Christianity. At the other end of the spectrum, more and more 
churches are awakening to the need to not only make converts to Christianity but 
disciples of Christ. However, most churches apply significantly less time, effort, and 
capital in their discipleship process than in their outreach programs. Thus, both systems 
show significant limitations in their effectiveness. The result is that studies suggest that 
even those self-reporting as “Christian” often hold beliefs that are incongruent with a true 
biblical faith in Jesus Christ. 

To become part of the answer to this challenge, this Doctor of Ministry project 
created a model of disciple-making based on the outline the Apostle Paul gave us in | 
Thessalonians 1:1—10. Although some would question how this could be possible, the 
rationale behind it is really quite simple. We know that Paul effectively evangelized the 
Gentile world, establishing churches all along the way; but the reality is that he did much 
more than that. In the greatest cities of ancient Rome, he formed disciples who faithfully 
stood for Christ in the pagan culture that surrounded them. More often than not, these 
disciples continued to grow the church long after Paul’s departure. Even more astounding 
is that Paul usually established these disciples very quickly, sometimes in as little as a 
couple of months, as was the case with the church in Thessalonica. 

I propose that Paul first established the truths of substitutionary atonement with at 
least the foundational elements of the Christus Victor view of the atonement as the 
realization of the covenantal story of the Kingdom of Israel to establish the One true and 


living God of the Scriptures as the global object of worship. Then Paul established a 


Kingdom Theology to move these new converts into missional action as citizens of the 
Kingdom and as agents of the King to reach the world for him. This project has created a 
catechesis to help equip a new generation of believers to conquer the powers of darkness 


through the victory of Christ. 


Spiritual Autobiographical Perspective 

Saved at age ten in a little Baptist Bible study in the YMCA in South Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, I have been saved most of my life. However, it was only after about ten years 
of significant wandering that a friend of mine invited me to his church. After several 
invitations I went, and subsequently was baptized in the Holy Spirit, at the age of twenty- 
five, in a United Pentecostal Church. It completely turned my life upside down. I was 
captivated by Jesus and the power of the Spirit. I quit my job, let go of all my previous 
goals, and began to pursue God with a relentless passion. The result was that He began to 
bring incredible things into my life. Within three months of my initial baptism in the 
Spirit, I began to operate in the gifts of the Spirit, and I saw my first miracle after only 
five months. 

The primary reason for my spiritual growth was my prayer life. I was not being 
discipled. Our church was always focused on the next “blowout” service, and soon I 
became one of its leaders. By the time I was three years into my Pentecostal journey, my 
wife Denise and I began traveling internationally as part of an international crusade team. 
I was the Prayer Coordinator of the team and one of the two Evangelists. We were seeing 


hundreds healed and thousands baptized in the Spirit. 


My rise into ministry had been meteoric—but it did not last long. Soon after my 
marriage to Denise, I began a period of trial so intense that I refer to it simply as “The 
Trial.” Although “The Trial” was the convergence of three heart-rending trials, the one 
that was most damaging and had the most lasting effects was set up, or at least 
exacerbated, by my faith being anchored in my spiritual experiences rather than the 
Word. 

The spirit of antichrist is a powerful spirit in this age. Scripture teaches that his 
primary mission is to deny that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, but I would add that he 
also denies that there is a God at all (1 John 4:1-3). This spirit is the voice of humanism. 
We know this because, when this spirit will become embodied in the person of the 
antichrist, he will establish himself in God’s Temple, declaring himself to be God (1 
Thess. 2:4). It was this spirit that spoke to me incessantly over the first three years of 
“The Trial,” and then intermittently over the next five years. The message of the 
antichrist was simple: “There is no God.” 

In looking back at this period of testing in my life, I have deeply considered the 
factors that led to it. The primary factor that opened the door to this attack was an 
inadequate scriptural foundation for my faith. Because my faith was founded principally 
upon my spiritual experiences with God and not their synthesis with God’s Word itself, 
when the spirit of the antichrist attacked me and God went silent, the effects were 
devastating. The enemy maximally leveraged this incredible theological weakness as he 
tried to destroy my faith and reclaim me through this trial. Early on, I realized that the 
only way to move successfully through this trial was to know the truth of God’s Word. 


This is when I first became a student of the Scriptures. 


10 
Contextual Perspective 


The Canton/Troy region is a unique place. Nestled in the mountains of rural 
Pennsylvania in the northeastern region of the United States, it seems a world away from 
the world’s largest cities, although in truth, some of them are only a few hours’ drive 
away. Today this area, known as the Northern Tier of Pennsylvania, is probably much 
like the America of forty years ago in many ways. It is a place where good people go to 
church because that is what good people do, and neighbors are friends because their 
parents and grandparents had been friends before them. 

This is Canton/Troy—but the twenty-first century is creeping in. Social and mass 
media bring their worldview of globalization, along with the values they are peddling, 
into the heads and hearts of members of this community every day. The world has arrived 
and has brought with it the disequilibrium being felt across this country and around the 


world. 


Post-Christian America 

Like most of the rest of the United States, the people in this area have a family 
history with some form of Christianity; most would even classify themselves as believers. 
But the great majority are not bearing any fruit reflecting the life they claim to live in 
Christ. In 2016, the Barna Group’s State of the Church study gave us several key metrics 
that validate this statement, not just for the Northern Tier region but for the United States 
as a nation. Overall, evangelical Christianity is still the dominant faith in the United 


States. The study stated that of all Americans, 73% identify themselves as “Christian” 


11 


and 42% as “Born Again.”! These facts are indicative of the real issue we have in the 
Christian church in America. We have many believers, but most are inactive and not 
growing in their faith, and therefore are ineffective at bringing the society-transforming 
Gospel to their part of the world. Simply put, the church has succeeded in making 
converts to Christianity but has failed in making disciples for Christ. The problem is that 
Jesus said that making disciples is our primary purpose. 

At this point, let me state unequivocally that the Scriptures declare that each 
person needs to be born again to enter the kingdom of God (Jn. 3:3—8). Therefore, “the 
born again” experience is a mandated personal requirement for biblical salvation. With 
that said, this narrow focus of the American church on bringing an individual to an 
evangelical profession of faith has left our churches anemic and open to satanic attack, 
and, I would say, even deception.’ This fact was on full display recently with the 
recantation of faith by someone many considered a successful megachurch pastor. 
Through social media, he recorded that he had memorized eighteen books of the Bible 
and was reading through the Bible for the twenty-fourth time—when he officially walked 
away from his faith in Christ.? 

The fact is that in the United States, the philosophical approach to the Christian 


faith preached by cessationist evangelicals is failing. That is not to say that Charismatic 





' “The State of the Church 2016,” Barna.com (September 15, 2016), 
https://www.barna.com/research/state-church-2016/ (accessed April 30, 2018). 


? Scot McKnight, The King Jesus Gospel: The Original Good News Revisited (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2011), 43. 


3 Leonardo Blaire, “After 40 Years, 'Megachurch' Pastor Slams Christianity and Quits, Deacon 
Claims He Had Affair,” The Christian Post (May 7, 2019), https://www.christianpost.com/news/after-40- 
years-megachurch-pastor-slams-christianity-and-quits-deacon-claims-he-had-affair.html (accessed May 1, 
2018). 
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or Pentecostal groups are doing a significantly better job, as we will see reflected in the 
failure to effectively disciple occurring within the Nigerian Pentecostal church (ch. 5 of 
this dissertation). 

However, if we limit one’s experience of God to what either poll captures, we 
reduce Jesus and his Gospel to less than it is biblically. Cessationists reduce Christianity 
to little more than an intellectual affirmation of biblical principles instead of the 
worldview-transforming, Spirit-empowered Gospel. Pentecostals/charismatics are no 
better, creating a spiritual “feel good” religion instead of the morally transforming life of 
Jesus living in the believer. In both cases, the Gospel of the New Testament falls short of 
providing the abundant life promised in the Scriptures (John 10:10). With most domestic 
believers belonging to the cessationist camp, Christianity in the United States has become 
just another moral philosophy competing with other moral philosophies, rather than a 
new life in Christ that has no competition. This intellectualization of the faith has opened 
the door to syncretized and, at times, even full adoption of alternate worldviews by those 
who profess Christ as Savior. 

“Post-Christian” is a term being used to define our current cultural context. 
Merriam-Webster’s online dictionary defines post-Christian as “following the decline of 
Christianity as a majority religion.’* This term is also a metric studied by the Barna 
Group. Although Barna does not define the post-Christian concept concisely, it is 
characterized by the waning influence of Christianity, as indicated by falling rates of 


church attendance, religious affiliation, belief in God, prayer, and Bible reading, resulting 





4 Merriam-Webster, s.v. “post-Christian,” accessed May 11, 2019, https://www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/post-Christian. 
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in a slowly diminishing role of faith in public life and the increasing disregard of the 
church as a cultural authority.> Barna categorizes someone as “‘post-Christian” if the 
individual meets 60% or more of a set of fifteen factors, some of which are mentioned 
above. Based on this metric, almost half of American adults (48%) are post-Christian.°® 
This implies that there must be a significant overlap between those who profess to be 


believers in the Bible (58%) and those who are post-Christian. 


A Post-Christian Church 

What is important to recognize about this Barna Group study is that, although 
some of the elements being measured are philosophical in nature (e.g., belief in God), 
many more are just traditional elements of discipleship. Of the fifteen factors measured, 
over half (eight) concern the active practices of the Christian faith, such as participation 
in prayer, Bible reading, worship service, small group, and the like. Only three of the 
factors would be clearly indicative of an atheistic or agnostic belief system. The 
remaining four are much more opaque in nature and are potentially indicative of 
discipleship issues more than just a simple philosophy of atheism. Those four factors are 
that people: (1) disagree that faith is important in their lives; (2) disagree that the Bible is 
accurate; (3) agree that Jesus committed sins; and (4) do not feel a responsibility to 


“share their faith.’’” 





5 “The Most Post-Christian Cities in America: 2017,” Barna.com (July 11, 2017), 
https://www.barna.com/research/post-christian-cities-america-2017/, (accessed April 27, 2018). 


6 “The State of the Church 2016,” Barna.com. 


7 “The State of the Church 2016,” Barna.com. 
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What is particularly concerning is that, according to another study by the Barna 
Group, almost half of Christian Millennials (47%) agree at least somewhat that it is 
morally wrong to share one’s personal beliefs with someone of a different faith in hopes 
that they will share the same faith one day.® Millennials are Americans born 1980-2000. 
Therefore statistically, Christian “believers” between the ages of sixteen and thirty-six at 
the time of the study (2016) could at the same time qualify as post-Christian. This would 
explain the apparent overlap between those who professed to be Bible-believing and 
those categorized as post-Christian mentioned above. Additionally significant is that this 
number has almost doubled from the previous generation of American Christians.’ 
Although this is somewhat indicative of the influence of competing worldviews afforded 
to American youth through globalization, it seems to be more indicative of the failure of 
the church to produce a transformational impact in lives and produce faithful disciples of 
Jesus Christ. 

This fact is further illustrated by what sociologists are calling America’s primary 
view of God, called Moralistic Therapeutic Deism. This term Moralistic Therapeutic 
Deism was coined in 2004 by Dr. Christian S. Smith of the University of Notre. He 
coined it to describe what he and his research team had discovered to be the general 
theological perspective held by American teenagers. What he found was summarized by 
Dr. Albert Mohler, president of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, in an article 


on his website: 
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As described by Smith and his team, Moralistic Therapeutic Deism consists of 
beliefs like these: 1. “A god exists who created and ordered the world and 
watches over human life on earth.” 2. “God wants people to be good, nice, and 
fair to each other, as taught in the Bible and by most world religions.” 3. “The 
central goal of life is to be happy and to feel good about one’s self.” 4. “God does 
not need to be particularly involved in one’s life except when God is needed to 
resolve a problem.” 5. “Good people go to heaven when they die.”!° 
What is more concerning is what was discovered about the faith of teens who 
called themselves “Christian.” Christian Smith and his fellow researcher Melinda 
Lundquist Denton found that most religious teenagers do not really understand the 
doctrines of their faith traditions. Smith and Denton go on to say, “[I]t is apparent that 
most religiously affiliated U.S. teens are not particularly interested in espousing and 
upholding the beliefs of their faith traditions, or that their communities of faith are failing 
in attempts to educate their youth, or both.”!! To state this as clearly as possible: 


Christianity is losing its children. The stark reality is that the world is discipling our 


children better than we are. 


The Evangelists of Humanism 

Atheism has turned a corner in the West. It is much worse in the United Kingdom 
than here in the United States, but something has clearly happened. Intellectuals such as 
Richard Dawkins and Christopher Hitchens, in the United Kingdom, and Sam Harris, 
domestically, have moved the conversation between theists and atheists from a polite 
disagreement to a full-frontal assault. Faith is being characterized as being not only anti- 


intellectual but actually a primary source of evil in our world today. This is the “New 
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Atheism,” as it is being called. Their method used is to directly challenge believers to 
prove, or at least to validate objectively, the existence of their God—and they are going 
to our universities to do it. 

Today, the New Atheism vilifies religion as the greatest obstacle to our 
advancement as a species. In his book A Letter to a Christian Nation, philosopher and 
neuroscientist Sam Harris writes, “That religion may have served some necessary 
function for us in the past does not preclude the possibility that it is now the greatest 
impediment to our building a global civilization.”!? This perspective, termed 
“progressive” here in the United States, generally views socialistic government as the 
answer to human conflicts of economic and social injustices. Currently, those embracing 
this philosophy the most are Millennial Generation Americans. This is definitively 
expressed by the fact that in the 2016 U.S. presidential election, Millennials preferred 
candidate Clinton (who espoused these “progressive” values) by a large margin over her 
rival (47% to 24%).!> These values are foundational in the humanistic gospel of peace, 
tolerance, and acceptance—with intolerance for anything less. The progressive moment 
positions government as the “savior of the world,” often pitting conservative religion as 
its greatest obstacle to it, as Sam Harris’s quote illustrates. Although at first glance this 
might appear to be a strictly secular problem, again, I would say that the world is 
discipling our children better than we are. 

The result of this humanistic gospel being preached to Christian youth is cause for 


deep concern. As I stated in an earlier section, 47% of Millennial Christians believe that 
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it is morally wrong to attempt to evangelize another person.!4 That means that nearly half 
of the Christians currently between the ages of twenty and forty have lost sight of the 
primary purpose of the Christian church. From this information, we must conclude that 
almost 50% of Millennials (47%) attending our churches either do not truly have saving 
faith in Jesus Christ or at least have a very incomplete understanding of the Gospel. What 
is clear is that large percentages of “believers” do not understand that faith in Jesus Christ 
is essential for eternal life. Using this standard, the Millennial church is only slightly 
more orthodox in Christian belief than the general U.S. population (47% to 55%).!° The 
data before us all point toward a cataclysmic disintegration of the Christian church over 
the next two decades. 

But in the midst of this dark moment there is a tremendous opportunity. Part of 
the reason the Christian faith has become marginalized over the last twenty years is the 
collective resistance to accepting and conforming to the classic cultural metanarratives. In 
our postmodern culture, truth has become relative, and experience has become the final 
authority of what is “real.” The Millennials have become a generation that longs for 
personal experience; it therefore is more open to the reality of Jesus Christ expressed in 
Charismatic/Pentecostal Christianity.!° While this is true, I discovered that in this 
polytheistic global environment there is a need to finally and quickly establish the people 
who have experienced the power of the Spirit in the truth of God’s Word, and then equip 


them for Kingdom service. 
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The Convergence 

What has driven this project throughout is the convergence of what I see as the 
two related issues facing the church in our time. The first is the church’s general failure 
to disciple people coming into the Christian faith. The second is the post-Christian 
advancement of our culture, affected by globalization. The second of these two elements 
has begun to expose the very limited effectiveness of the first. Since globalization is only 
accelerating, we need the church to begin to disciple people to a level of true spiritual 
maturity, consisting of both knowledge of the Scriptures and the spiritual ministry to 
effectively bring the Gospel to their corner of the world. 

To meet the need of the moment, the church needs a process that will allow for a 
solid theological foundation to be laid quickly in the lives of new and existing believers. 
The previously mentioned issues are some of the reasons why many believers in the 
United States do not have a solid understanding of the biblical Gospel. This is especially 
true of Americans of the Millennial generation and younger. Combine these factors with 
the rapid pace of life within our culture, and we find that any discipleship training must 
also work in the fast-moving lives of those who need to become shaped by it if it is to be 


effective. Thankfully, this kind of training exists—in the history of the Christian church. 


Proposal of the Doctoral Project 
The problem my doctoral project is addressing is that in today’s increasingly 


globalized culture, personal expressions of Christianity are becoming increasingly 
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synchronized with other faith influences. As part of the answer to this problem I propose 
my hypothesis: 

If a Christian believer learns key Bible concepts in conjunction with New 

Testament spiritual experiences, then this will result in an affective shift in his or 

her attitude towards a biblical view of Jesus as Messiah, as evidenced by: (a) an 

increased desire for relationship with God, (b) increased desire for fidelity to 

Jesus as Messiah, and (c) an increased desire to obey Jesus’ call to a specific 

ministry in His Kingdom. 

It is this synthesis of theological truth and Holy Spirit ministry that created the 
transformational environment that characterized Paul’s discipleship method, which 
transformed worldviews and raised disciples quickly, growing them into ministry leaders. 
This project resulted in the creation of a Pauline-style model of disciple-making, based on 
the opening ten verses of | Thessalonians. At a glance, these include a clear 
understanding of the divinity and uniqueness of Jesus Christ (vv. 1, 9), a balanced 
experience of biblical doctrine and the power of the Gospel through the ministry of the 
Holy Spirit (v. 5), and strong theological foundations that produced an eager anticipation 
of the Lord’s return (v. 10), all of which produced missiological action (vv. 6—8). These 
foundations of discipleship answer the needs of our day head on and equip the church to 
advance God’s kingdom effectively. 

Foundational in this Pauline-style method of disciple-making is a synthesis of 
Gospel-truth proclamation and Holy Spirit-empowered experience. These are the two 
cornerstones within which all other components fit. That being the case, the method of 
implementing the project was a series of training sessions that incorporated theological 


teaching married to experiential components that anchored the biblical concepts in real- 


time Kingdom actions. 
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The effects of the intensive were measured using the triangulation of three modes 
of data collection. First, the training was captured as it was experienced through the in- 
event journal kept by each participant after each teaching element. Later, after the 
intensive was completed, the participants were interviewed to allow them to elaborate on 
the training and its perceived effects in their lives. Finally, pre/postevent surveys were 
employed as the third measure. The triangulation of these measures confirmed that the 
experience produced changes consistent with the hypothesis. Thus, the hypothesis 


appears to be true. 


Conclusion 

The call of the Spirit to the American church for the past decade has been to 
disciple God’s people, but our near-single focus on evangelism has kept this a secondary 
concern. But relegating disciple-making to this position is no longer an option. With the 
ever-expanding influence of globalization within our culture, the church is losing her 
youth. Even many of those who call themselves Christians have given up on key 
foundational and defining truths essential to establishing genuine faith in Jesus Christ as 
Savior. The result of these losses is that much of the religion being produced in most 
American churches is a syncretized amalgamation of a pagan faith with a Christian 
flavor. 

The only answer is what has always been the only answer. We need a move of 
God in America today. This next Great Awakening, however, must be married to an 
equally dynamic and fluid disciple-making process to allow for it to develop disciples of 
Christ and not simply converts to Christianity. The world we live in demands that the 


church find means to establish proper Kingdom foundations in the lives of these new 
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believers in Jesus Christ, the way Paul did. When we do, even our youngest disciples will 
be able to stand against the pagan culture that surrounds them and victoriously advance 


the Gospel that they discovered to be true. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

First Thessalonians is unique in both the Pauline corpus and the text of Scripture, 
for several reasons. Of foremost importance, most contemporary New Testament scholars 
consider this to be not only Paul’s earliest epistle but the earliest Christian writing of 
which we have a record. As such, it provides crucial insights into the earliest Christian 
theologies and reflects what was taught to new believers in Christ Jesus, allowing us a 
unique window into the Pauline method and the content of his disciple-making. Second, 
it is written to a group of people under significant persecution for their newfound 
Christian faith, who nonetheless thrived in this extremely hostile environment. Third, 
Paul is writing, at least partially, in response to the short time he spent with this group of 
young spiritual children before being forced to leave Thessaloniki due to social unrest. 
Finally, 1 Thessalonians is one of the few epistles that does not deal with overtly difficult 
pastoral issues, which would have required that more space be devoted to direction and 
correction from Paul.! It is the time setting of this epistle (so close to the inception of this 
faith community) and the relatively quiet environment of the epistle (free from major 


pastoral correction) that affords us the opportunity to hear a very distinct Pauline voice 
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unable to be heard elsewhere. Without the usual complexities presented by the other 
pastoral issues, we find Paul free to reflect upon his time with the Thessalonians and what 
he imparted to them in those few weeks spent together. Chapter | seems particularly 
pregnant with these insights. In this somewhat atypical introduction to one of his letters, 
Paul reminds the church of the deep theological and pastoral bedrock upon which their 
assembly was founded. Although not plainly evident to the contemporary reader, these 
theological elements become apparent upon a scholarly consideration of the messages 
encoded in the ideas and language of the passage. What then becomes apparent is that the 
foundation of a Pauline church is profoundly theological, reinforced by New Testament 
holy pneumatic experiences. It is this biblical foundation that this chapter considers. In a 
larger sense, the premise of this project is a hypothesis that such a foundation must span 
the history of God and his people if we are to maintain the kind of thriving missional 


church that we see when we look back at the first century. 


Historical Analysis 


Socio-Historical Context 

Paul was famously called in a dream to the region of Macedonia (Acts 16:6—10), 
an ancient kingdom with a history spanning from pre-Persian independence to our present 
day. At the time of the writing of the Thessalonian correspondence, Macedonia was a 


province of the Roman Empire, and Thessalonica was its capital city (146 BCE). Yet 
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throughout the Roman period the city maintained much of its Greek culture, best 
illustrated by the fact that it was permitted to retain its Greek constitution.” 

Thessalonica was a city of privilege in the Roman Empire. It not only was the 
provincial capital but also a Roman “free city” due to its long-time allegiance to the 
Caesars, having supported both Antony and Octavian in their victorious campaigns for 
power. According to Dr. David A. deSilva, this produced a solid commitment to Roman 
imperial ideology in the city.? 

As in all cities of the Roman world, worship was a central element of the culture 
of Thessalonica. Today most do not realize that in the first century worship created one’s 
social identity. At times, it even gave access to privilege and social mobility.* Within the 
city limits, the Thessalonian people had altars devoted to the breadth of the polytheistic 
world, ranging from emperor and Roma worship to regional mystery cults. However, the 
city’s official patron deity, Kabiros, may have been a conceptual bridge that Paul used to 
bring the Gospel of Jesus Christ to Thessalonica. Kabiros was a kingly figure whose 
brothers had murdered him. He was believed to live again in the spiritual realm, and his 
devoted followers expected him to return again to earth.° 

With 1 Thessalonians being the seminal writing of the New Testament and its 
message of the Gospel, it is important to remember that the word translated into English 


as Gospel simply means “good news.” In the Roman Empire, the purported good news 
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usually revolved around propaganda surrounding Caesarian politics and emperor 
worship. Pax Romana, the supposedly good news that Caesar had brought world peace 
through bloody conquest, was the primary gospel of the day. It is, therefore, easy to see 
how the antithetical message of the Gospel of Jesus Christ would be perceived as a 
definitive and corrective antidote offered by the true divine King who brings peace 


through the shedding of his own blood, not the blood of others. 


Immediate Historical Context 

As a city that was “free” within the Roman Empire, Thessalonica’s worship of 
Roma, the goddess of the empire, and the emperor cults of Julius Caesar and Augustus 
Caesar were central to maintaining its privileged status.° Margaret Mitchell reminds us 
that Thessalonica was a city known for “long and fervent associations with the cult of 
Roma and the Emperor.”’ The Christian proclamation that “Christ is Lord” over “Caesar 
is Lord” immediately placed the new believers at odds with their surrounding culture. 

Complicating this further, citizens would often belong to private associations 
connected to a patron deity whom they would worship and offer sacrifice to, which 
provided financial support to the various temples and their priests.’ Conversion to 
Christianity then represented a very significant tear in the socioeconomic fabric of the 
city. Such unfaithfulness to established norms likely would affect one’s business, social 


status, and even family relations. As David deSilva notes, Christianity, by becoming a 
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source of disunity, represented both a social and political threat to the privileged position 
of Thessalonica within the Roman Empire. Therefore, it was seen as a sort of “cancer in 


the body.” 


Literary Context 

First Thessalonians is very personal correspondence written by the Apostle Paul 
to a young but flourishing congregation. Timothy had just reported to Paul on the 
church’s health and the members’ vibrant faith in the face of persecution (3:6—9). This 
was welcome news, given that the apostolic team had been forced to leave Thessalonica 
abruptly due to the social unrest that followed the birth of this church (Acts 17:5—10). 
Paul began his ministry in the city’s synagogue, as was his custom, and taught for three 
sabbaths that Jesus was the long-awaited Messiah. Some believed and joined Paul’s 
fledgling church, but otherwise the Jews in Thessalonica largely rejected his message. 
Instead, the social unrest was the product of jealousy within the Jewish community that 
seemingly was rooted in the acceptance of the Gospel by Gentiles and women (Acts 
17:1-5). 

It appears that Paul wrote this letter during the year and a half he spent in Corinth 
(Acts 18:11). This epistle is primarily one of rejoicing over the faithfulness of the 
Thessalonian church and reflecting over the Gospel message given to them both by word 
(Ch. 1) and by example (Ch. 4). Yet despite the joyful tone of this epistle, it is not 
without some stress points. Pastorally, Paul is primarily trying to assure the community 


members of his care for them through a fairly significant defense of his conduct while 
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2] 
with them (1:5b—2:16) and description of his continuing burden for them despite their 


separation (2:17—3:5). Theologically, the concerns of the church center around the fates 
of those who have “fallen asleep” before the coming of the Lord and the signs/events that 


will surround his return (4:13-5:11). 


Formal Analysis 
First, Thessalonians is an epistle. Epistles at this point in history reflected a 
genuine dialogue between the parties, aimed at speaking exactly the same way one would 
if present. Therefore, it was viewed as a kind of speech, in written form, revealing the 
person’s true self to the readers.'° As such, the letter holds no profound literary artistry in 
its structures, although Paul’s brilliance shines through on several occasions. This will be 
discussed in the Detailed Analysis section of this paper. The literary structure of Chapter 
1 of Thessalonians is as follows: 
Greeting/Salutation—v. | 
A Prayer and Narrative Thanksgiving—vv. 2—10 
e Prayer of thanksgiving—vv. 2-3 
e How we know—vwv. 4-5 
e Imitation and the ever-expanding effect of the Gospel—vv. 6-8 


e Waiting for reign—vv. 9-10 


Detailed Analysis 


Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy, To the church of the Thessalonians in God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ: Grace to you and peace. 
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We give thanks to God always for you all, constantly mentioning you in our 
prayers, remembering before our God and Father your work of faith and labor of 
love and steadfastness of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ. For we know, brethren 
beloved by God, that he has chosen you; for our Gospel came to you not only in 
word, but also in power and in the Holy Spirit and with full conviction. You know 
what kind of men we proved to be among you for your sake. And you became 
imitators of us and of the Lord, for you received the word in much affliction, with 
joy inspired by the Holy Spirit; so that you became an example to all the believers 
in Macedonia and in Achaia. For not only has the word of the Lord sounded forth 
from you in Macedonia and Achaia, but your faith in God has gone forth 
everywhere, so that we need not say anything. For they themselves report 
concerning us what a welcome we had among you, and how you turned to God 
from idols, to serve a living and true God, and to wait for his Son from heaven, 
whom he raised from the dead, Jesus who delivers us from the wrath to come.!! (1 
Thessalonians 1:1-10 RSV) 


Greeting/Salutation 


' Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy, To the church of the Thessalonians in God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ: Grace to you and peace. 


'Tlabdioc Kai Livovavoc Kai Tyd0e0¢ tH ExkAnoia Oecoarovikéwv év Ved matpi 
Kai Kvpio Inood Xpiotd, yapic dpiv Kai sipjvy.'? 


The epistle to the Thessalonians begins in a generally typical form for a letter 


written in the first-century Roman Empire. In this opening, it is clear that the letter is 


jointly 


composed by three coauthors: Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy. It is important to note 


that this coauthorship is communicated explicitly throughout the letter, indicating the 


significance of this point made by the authors. To define this more clearly, it is likely that 


Paul was the writer/dictator, Silvanus was the secretary, and Timothy was the courier of 


the letter to the church (3:2—5). Thus, all had an active part in the letter’s transmission. 
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However, on three occasions (2:18, 3:5, 5:27), by addressing the recipients in the first 
person singular, Paul reveals himself as the primary author.'? The reason for this stress on 
coauthorship seems to be an attempt to reestablish in the minds of the recipients the three 
apostles’ experiences of hardship shared with believers in Thessalonica.'* This unified 
presentation would allow for all impacted by the ministry of this apostolic team to receive 
this letter as it was intended: as a reflection of their combined pastoral concern for them. 
This was important, as the people would have had more frequent and more recent 
personal contact with Timothy as the courier than with either Paul or Silvanus. Most 
scholars consider this to be a move to head off any feelings of abandonment that may 
have lingered in the hearts of the people after the apostles’ rapid departure from the city 
(Acts 17:9—10), and important for reestablishing the relationship with the broader team. 

In verse one, three elements speak deeply to the identification of the believers. As 
we consider each, it is essential to read them in light of the fact that this is the first 
sentence in the corpus of Christian literature. Thus, these ideas establish a baseline of 
understanding of the collective identity of the Christian church from the earliest days of 
the mission to the Gentiles and are therefore definitive and essential to our grasping of 
Paul’s understanding of the New Testament people of God. 

First, Paul identifies this group as the éxxAnoia. This word has origins in Greek 
culture as an assembly of citizens who made decisions about city affairs. To the Greeks, 


this is a critical allusion to the spiritual role of the New Testament church in establishing 
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the Kingdom of God in the earth, but it speaks even more deeply to the Jews. To the 


Hellenized Jew, éxxAnoia was the word used in the LXX to identify the “whole 
congregation of Israel” (Hb. gaha/).'° Using this word directly ties these new, primarily 
Gentile believers to the story of God’s ancient people of Israel, making them one. As 
Gordon Fee states, these “Gentile converts were no longer members of only Greco- 
Roman culture. The had entered the ‘society’ of a people whose roots were in Judaism 
and whose story had its origins in the Old Testament.”’'° This continuity would have been 
essential for this young church, whose members were learning to identify themselves as 
God’s new covenant people in the face of significant persecution from both the Gentile 
and Jewish sectors. Paul uses this language of inclusion throughout his epistles to 
establish this new ecclesial identity in the minds of the believers.!’ 

Second, there is significance in the way Paul locates the church. Here he begins a 
tradition that he continues throughout his corpus of identifying within his greeting the 
church he is addressing by geographical location. But interestingly, in the greeting he 
locates the church not only geographically but spiritually as well: “in God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” Dr. John Byron sees this as a reflection of the divine economy of 
salvation, in that their existence as the éxxAyoia was enacted through the plan of God the 
Father and by the work of the Lord Jesus Christ.'* Ernest Best agrees with Byron and 


states that the whole phrase should be understood as “the Christian community brought 
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into being by God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ.”!? F. F. Bruce says that this 


phrase should be read as a correlate to the similar expression of 2:14, t@v éxxAnoi@v tod 
Gcod ... év Xpiot@ Tyood (“the churches of God . . . in Christ Jesus”).?° Although each of 
these aforementioned observations has merit, it appears that there is something more 
profound in this dual description of location. Unlike the designation “in Christ,” which 
occurs numerous times in the New Testament, “in God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ” is unique to the Thessalonian correspondence. In fact, it occurs in the greeting in 
both letters, but nowhere else in the Pauline corpus nor elsewhere in the New Testament. 
This is too unique and too significant a departure from what would become a standard 
Pauline structure to be as insignificant as these commentators would render it. Harriman 
sees this as another example of inclusive language tying the Thessalonians to God and 
their incorporation in the divine life of Christ.*! Although it appears this may be the 
beginning of the truth, it seems there is still more to it. 

To see the importance of this statement, we must remember that the nucleus of 
this church was formed from those initially associated with the local Jewish synagogue as 
Jews or believing but uncircumcised Gentiles. Given this common history, it appears that 
Paul is again identifying the church within the context of its foundations in Judaism. In so 
doing, he establishes in the hearts of the people the fact that they are the final 
manifestation of this ancient but now realized faith through the ministry of Jesus the 


Messiah. Fee substantiates this view, stating that early in Paul’s Christian experience he 
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had come to see both the Father and the Son in the Shema (Deut. 6:4).”* This continuity 


again serves to secure these new believers in the constructs of the story of God and his 
people, causing them to trade their history for His. 

One final but crucial point must be made concerning this pairing of “God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” as the locus of this New Testament church. In this 
simple statement, the author equates God the Father and the Lord Jesus. Although 
seemingly standard to modern eyes, to the first-century reader this presented God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus in “the closest union,” thereby revealing an extremely high 
Christology.” More interesting is the fact that the writer merely assumes this high 
Christological position, evidenced by the fact that the statement required no further 
explanation to the recipients.”* Although this epistle is the earliest writing of the Christian 
church, Fee states that “there is no passage where Paul is deliberately trying either to set 
forth Christ as divine (or human, for that matter) or to explain the nature of his 
divinity.”*> This illustrates that even from the earliest beginnings of his ministry, the 
divinity of Christ was foundational in Paul’s theological instruction to the church. What 
is important to note here is that by the 50s it was common and uncontroversial to link 


Christ Jesus with God as the source of blessings, and thus also to see him as divine.”° 
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Part IT: A Prayer and Narrative Thanksgiving 


? We give thanks to God always for you all, constantly mentioning you in our 

prayers, > remembering before our God and Father your work of faith and labor of 

love and steadfastness of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

? Edyapiotodusv tO Ve@ mavtote TEpi TaVtTOV DUdV EvEtav TOLOdLLEVOL éri TOV 

TMPOGEVYOV Nudv, Adiareintas * uvnwovebdovtes HUdV tod Epyov Tic TictEws Kai 

TOD KOTOD Ths ayamNs Kai Tic DIOLOVIS Tis EAT{d0¢ TOD KUpiov NU®V Tnood 

Xptotod EumpooVev tod Veod Kai TaTpPdc NUOV, 

The thanksgiving/prayer is a standard section in Paul’s letters. Yet this section in 
1 Thessalonians is atypical in that it slides directly into a narrative description of the 
apostolic team’s brief time in Thessalonica. Fee notes that verse 4 is an attempt to 
transition from the letter’s opening but fails in that it is still related to verses 2—3, both 
grammatically and thematically.’ In fact, many scholars see a structural unity from 1:2 to 
3:13.78 Although a full analysis falls outside the scope of this study, it is important to note 
how Paul jumps immediately into the heart of this letter and never stops. What is 
important to understand, then, is that from the earliest moments, what is driving this 
correspondence is Paul’s pastoral care for this congregation. We hear this in verse 2 as he 
tells this young congregation of his constant mentioning of and remembering them in his 
prayers. 

Verse 3 is Paul’s launch point into the rest of this letter, the content portion. 
According to Byron, the rest of this section, and really the rest of 1 Thessalonians, creates 


a unique opportunity to look into Paul’s ministry to this church and see how he views it. 


As such, verse 3 is exceptionally dense theologically and needs careful consideration if 
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we are to begin to understand all that is being said here. First, this verse presents the very 
recognizable Christian triad of “faith, hope, and love,” most famous for their inclusion in 
1 Corinthians 13:13 but also occurring in varying forms in at least ten other New 
Testament locations (1 Thess. 5:8; Rom. 5:1—5; 1 Cor. 13:12; Gal. 5:5; Col. 1:4; Eph. 
4:25; Heb. 6:10—12; 10:22—24; 1 Pet. 1:3-8, 21).*? What is less recognizable is their 
pairing with a second triad in this verse (“work of faith,” “labor of love,” and 
“steadfastness of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ’). This second, less familiar triad is 
significant to our study and will therefore demand our attention for the rest of the analysis 
of this verse. Both Fee and Byron agree that this statement lays a foundation for later 
discussions about the need for members of the faith community to work (ergon) with 
their own hands (4:11—12). While this is true, when we consider the culture established in 
this church the statement seems to take on even more meaning, beyond the simple need 
for members to be self-supporting. Instead, it seems to speak to the New Testament 
missional culture that the apostles established in the Thessalonian church. 

Each of these keywords in the second triad (work/ergon, labor/kopos, and 
endurance/hypomoneé) is directly related to Paul’s missionary work in other portions of 
Scripture.*° A Gospel-centered understanding of this triad seems most natural, as this 
verse propels us into the rest of this chapter. It is important to note that the triads are 
expressed in the singular despite the object of their remembering being plural ((u@v—‘“of 
you all”). This indicates that the local assembly is moving as one entity through these 


actions. This interpretation bears the weight of interrogation when one considers the 
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effect of their faith in the area of Christian witness in Thessalonica and the broader 
geographic region (vv. 7-9). To further substantiate this argument, we will consider each 
word individually. 

épyov is a common word—used 169 times in the New Testament—with a basic 


99 66. 


meaning of “act,” “work,” “deed,” or “workmanship.”*! The Greek-English Dictionary of 
the New Testament defines it as work, deed, action; task, occupation, undertaking; 
practical expression; handiwork, workmanship; effect, result; and product.** While these 
definitions are helpful, the Theological Dictionary of the New Testament (TDNT) begins 
to shine some unique light on the use of this word theologically. First, TDNT refers to the 
LXX concept of épyov as the work of man as a divinely given task.37 Remembering that 
for this group of believers the synagogue was their original believing context provides an 
important foundation from which to begin to understand their interpretation of Paul’s 
statement. Second, and more important for our pericope, is that in the New Testament 
épyov is often reflective of the faith actions of “word and act” and “faith and works.’”** 
Paul speaks of his “work” in the gospel seven times (Rom. 15:18; 1 Cor. 9:1, 16:10; 2 
Cor. 10:11; Eph. 4:12; Phil. 1:21—26, 2:30) and speaks of others’ “work” on an additional 


nine occasions (1 Cor. 15:58, 16:10; Eph. 4:11—13; 1 Thess. 5:12; 1 Tim. 3:1; 2 Tim. 
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2.:21, 3:16—17, 4:5; Titus 2:7). Therefore, within the Pauline corpus, gpyov is mentioned a 


total of sixteen times directly related to the work of the ministry. 

Kozoc is much less common than épyov; in the New Testament it occurs only 
eighteen times. But over two-thirds of those instances reflect the state of being in “work; 
labor; toil; hard labor,’’*> while the other third refer to “trouble; bother; distress.”*° Paul 
often uses this word to describe his sufferings as an apostle for Christ, and states that he 
must endure more x6zoc¢ than others due to his calling (2 Cor. 11:23—27).°7 Before we go 
on, one final element of Paul’s use of xézoc must be noted. Although he often used this 
word to describe his “labor with his hands,” on occasion Paul used it to reflect Christian 
work in and for the community of faith.** When one considers these seemingly divergent 
uses of the word by the author throughout the Pauline corpus, it seems likely that in this 
location he is using xdzoc rather artistically—that is, to represent a conceptual bridge 
between the concrete ideas of Gospel missionary work contained in épyov and the 
somewhat abstract notion of “endurance” (vzoxiovn) to follow the Lord through trials. 
Thus, Paul uses xdzo¢ in a dual sense both to demonstrate how hard they had worked in 
“labor and toil” to establish the Gospel witness for which the Thessalonian church 
became known, while also suffering “trouble and distress” resulting from the persecution 


that followed. 
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voovy 1s used thirty-two times in the New Testament. Over 75% of the time, it 
is translated as “endurance,” with cognates of “steadfastness, perseverance, patient 
endurance, and to wait expectantly.’*’ In the New Testament, this word is used primarily 
with regard to patient endurance during a trial (Rom. 5:3—4; 2 Cor. 1:6) or in waiting for 
the return of the Lord Jesus (Luke 21:19; Rom. 8:25). With the sufferings and 
persecutions suffered by this church and their questions regarding the coming of the 
Lord, both meanings can be inferred in this verse. Please note that it is this endurance that 
is regarded as the mark of true faith throughout the New Testament, and it is the essential 
component that ultimately allows for faith to have its final work in the resurrection (Luke 
8:15, 21:19; Rev. 2:2, 2:3, 2:19, 3:10; etc.). Considering this, ’zogiovy (endurance) 
represents the evidence and ultimate work of one’s faith in this world. It is, therefore, a 
definitive finale for these dual triads. 

Verse 3 is an essential link between Paul’s greeting and the narrative portion of 
chapter | and, indeed, the rest of the book. The “faith, love, and hope” triad reflects the 
values of the kingdom that transformed the Thessalonian church into the model of faith 
that it became (vv. 7—9); but it is the second triad, of “work, labor, and endurance,” that 
reveals how that happened. It seems that the dual concepts of their “work of faith” and 
“endurance in hope,” linked by their active “labor of love” (xdzoc), served to propel the 
message of their faith in Jesus Christ to the outermost parts of the region of Macedonia. 
This position is further substantiated in Paul’s statement in verse 8 that “the word of the 


Lord rang out from you.” Wanamaker states: 
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Thus, Paul remembers “their work that proceeds from their faith,” “their labor that 

proceeds from their love,” and “their steadfastness that proceeds from their hope.” 

Both (pyo¢ and xozo¢) refer to activities that mark the addressees as Christians in 

a pagan and hostile world.*° 

It is these things that Paul and the two other apostles “remember” (v. 3) and 
“mention” to God in prayer (v. 2). In other words, these are the elements that fill their 
praises to God for his undeniable work in the lives of these young believers. Most 
scholars believe that the impact of the Gospel had less to do with any organized missional 
movement and more to do with the way the Thessalonians lived out the Gospel amid 
difficult trials. While this may be true, the opinion of scholars Gordon Fee and John 
Byron is that it seems equally likely that a focus on missions was also a key component 
(v. 8). In other words, these triads, by their exact wording, identify not only fidelity to 
Christ through a devoted lifestyle of persistent faithfulness but also the believers’ 
manifest work in the ministry of the Gospel to the pagan world around them. This is 
substantiated in that little else could account for such a rapid spread of their reputation as 
a model of faithful followers of the Lord Jesus. In reference to Paul’s use of &pyoc, K6z0¢, 
vzonovn, Malherbe states, ““The context here (1:2—10) deals with the preaching and 
reception of the word, and the three terms stressing the effort of the Thessalonians 
describe the strenuousness with which they preached.”4! 
Excursus: One particular point of interest is that this same triad of “works, labor, 


and endurance” is mentioned in Revelation 2:2 in the Lord’s appraisal of the Ephesian 


church before its rebuke. The concern for all of us should be obvious. In other words, it is 
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possible for a congregation to have this initial glowing evaluation of faith and still end up 
in danger of losing their first love and having their lampstand removed (Rev. 2:4). This 
first love is a product of the freshness of our salvation and the newness of the activities of 
the Spirit in our lives. Therefore, a crucial component in keeping our first love first is the 
maintenance of the vitality of the Holy Spirit in our lives. This point emphasizes the 


importance of the dynamic ministry of the Holy Spirit, at which we will look next. 


A Prayer and Narrative Thanksgiving — How We Know vv. 4—5 

4 For we know, brethren beloved by God, that he has chosen you 

4 siddtes, ddEAgoi Hyannuévol bro [tod] Ocod, tHY éxdoynv KU@V 

At its first reading, this verse echoes the Calvinist perspective of foreordination 
and election. Although this appears to be a key component of the meaning of the text, 
what is more important for our discussion are two elements that undergird this statement. 
The first is that Paul is directly connecting this New Testament, primarily Gentile 
fellowship with the election of Old Testament Israel. The second is the witness of God’s 
choosing of the members of the Thessalonian church through the manifestation of the 
Spirit and His ministry. This topic will be investigated in the next section. 

It would be difficult for most Western Christians to understand the significant 
need in the hearts of the early Gentile believers to have a sense of belonging. The degree 
of loss in their lives has rarely been felt in our Western context, often including not only 
familial and fraternal loss but also frequently having broader social effects, including the 
loss of business patronage and social status. Paul addresses the believers as “brothers”— 
that is, as part of the family. As a statement made by an all-Jewish apostolic team, this is 


significant. Harriman indicates that this represents Paul using inclusive language to 
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develop a new social identity within the Thessalonian church.” Although this clearly is 
important sociologically, it also is vital to see that this expression is not merely part of a 
cohesive effort by the apostle to stabilize this new community; instead, we need to realize 
that Paul is expressing God’s inclusion of this struggling, primarily Gentile church in the 
ancient story of his people Israel. 

Throughout Israel’s history, its story often has been that of a foreign people in a 
foreign land, a minute minority with adversaries on every side set on their extinction. The 
initial adversarial disposition of their enemies was enraged further by the Jews’ worship 
of the One True and Living God YHWH, who had elected them and set them apart to be 
His special possession in the earth (Deut. 7:6—7). It is essential to understand that through 
God’s election Israel’s story had now fully become the story of these Thessalonian 
believers. To a people who had lost most of their social connections from their former 
lives outside of Christ, this new community became their new family united by their 
shared experience of being adopted by their Father in heaven. In other words, instead of 
their status being defined by the standards of Roman culture, they became members of 
“the fellowship of the elect, regardless of social status, education, wealth, or race.”4? The 
importance of this cannot be overstated in this time, when the faith community was 
finding its bearings as God’s New Testament people. Yet this is even more important for 
another, more theological reason: why they were chosen. 

Paul states that they are chosen because God loves them. In this, the apostle is 


harkening back to the calling and election of the nation of Israel (Deut. 7:8). This is 
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significant because this statement places the Thessalonians, and therefore the New 
Testament church, within God’s love and election, as it previously had placed the nation 
of Israel in the Old Testament. As John Byron states, Paul uses the noun éxAoynv only 
four other times, all of which are in reference to Israel’s election (Rom. 9:11, 11:5, 7, 28). 
So, by extension, “[t]o be chosen by God, to be loved by God, is to be part of Israel.’”44 


This choosing and election indicates the privilege and purpose of being God’s holy 


people in the world and the responsibility of such a calling. 


Verse 5 

> for our Gospel came to you not only in word, but also in power and in the Holy 

Spirit and with full conviction. You know what kind of men we proved to be 

among you for your sake. 

> 6t1 16 evayyédiov HudvV obK eyevHOn cic buds év Ady~@ Ubvov GAG Kai év OvvE[El 

Kai &v avebuati ayio Kai [év] xAnpogopia noAAj, KaP@s oidate oio1 éyevnOnuEev 

[év] byiv 61’ bude. 

Before probing deeper into the pneumatic elements of this verse, it is essential to 
note that, chronologically speaking, this most likely is the first occurrence of the word 
“gospel” (edayyédiov) in the New Testament corpus. Even so, it is not defined clearly 
other than it being “our gospel.” Presumably, this is to contrast it with Caesar’s gospel, 
but Paul gives no further definition. This provides reason to assume that this message of 
the Gospel had become culturally encoded language within the community through 
Paul’s teaching and preaching, and therefore needed no further definition. Byron points 


out that the term Gospel is particularly important in Isaiah’s announcement of the 


restoration of Zion after the Babylonian captivity in the LXX (Isa. 40:9, 52:7, 60:6, 61:1) 
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and in Jesus’ quote of Isaiah 61:1 (Luke 4:18), which declared the inauguration of his 


ministry.*> So, for both Jews and early Christians, the term Gospel referred to God’s 
work in history for His people, but for the early Christians it was even more meaningful. 
The Gospel was God’s in-breaking into history in the person and ministry of Jesus Christ. 
Here again, Paul links New Testament Gentile believers to the Story of Israel, which 
finds its completion in the Messiah.*° 

As we enter into the exegesis of this verse, it is helpful to remember that in 
English translations verses 4 and 5 are separated in the middle of a sentence. Therefore, 
this is the continuation of the thought of the apostolic team’s knowing of God’s love, 
evidenced in choosing the Thessalonians for the New Covenant. Relatedly, it is important 
to note that, grammatically in the Greek, this is nearing the end of a long and complex 
run-on sentence (vv. 2—5.). All punctuation in English versions is provided only by 
translators, to help with a reader’s understanding.*’ Recognizing these points, it becomes 
clear that the elements of this verse constitute the evidence for the author’s knowledge of 
God’s election/choosing of the Thessalonian believers. In other words, it is the dynamic 
ministry of the Holy Spirit that establishes the reality of their calling in the minds of the 
members of the apostolic team. 

Although a plain reading of the text indicates a strong and dynamic ministry of 
the Holy Spirit upon the hearers of the Gospel, others contend otherwise. Respected 


pastor and scholar Dr. Warren Wiersbe wrote the following while commenting on 1 
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Corinthians 14: “In Thessalonica, for example, the Spirit revealed Himself in the mighty 
preaching of the Word, and not in miracles (1 Thess. 1:5—6).’*8 Addressing this 
perspective, Dr. Trevor Burke pointed out that although Paul saw his primary task as 
being the proclamation of the Gospel, the critical role of the Holy Spirit seen in this 
passage is overlooked by many evangelical scholars. Burke goes on to cite the work of 
Missionary Rolland Allen, who concluded that Paul’s entire work as a missionary was 
“driven and governed by the Holy Spirit.”*? Both Byron and Fee uphold this position. In 
fact, Fee states that the significance of this reminder is “the experienced and evidential 
nature of what is to be recalled.’*° In other words, Paul does not merely recall the 
information of his teachings; instead he is calling these believers to remember what they 
experienced through the ministry of the Holy Spirit. It is interesting to note that Paul also 
is setting up his defense of his ministry that follows, and therefore is calling the 
Thessalonians to witness to the tremendous effect the Gospel had on them through the 
ministry of the Holy Spirit. 

As we consider this point, it is crucial to notice that the apostolic team’s 
confidence in the election of these believers is rooted in both how the Gospel message 
came to them and how they received it. The first is overt. The second is somewhat 
beneath the surface of the text, but I contend that both are crucial elements, needing 


consideration. First, it came “in power and in the Holy Spirit and with full conviction.” 
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The Gospel came “év dvvduer” (in power). The Greek dbvayic, translated here as 
“power,” connotes more than just simple power, but instead the demonstration of power 
that is a display of divine/supernatural ability. The core idea is displaying God’s ability to 
act.>! Concerning this, Fee concludes, “Their conversion was not merely positional; it 
was also experiential.’””°? 

Byron adds further weight to this interpretation, noting that this pairing of 
“gospel” and “power” is similar to that in Galatians 3:5. There the “Spirit” and “power” 
are paired in such a way that it is clear that Paul is, in fact, referring to miracles. Also, in 
Romans 15:19, Paul couples “power” with “signs and wonders,” along with the phrase 
“the power of the Spirit of God.” He sums up his conclusion by stating, “Consequently, it 
is likely that miraculous signs and wonders accompanied the preaching of the gospel in 
Thessalonica, even if neither Acts nor Paul details them.”>? From the plain reading of the 
text and these exegetical insights, it appears conclusive that the miraculous/charismatic 
ministry of the Holy Spirit was an active element in the conversion of the Thessalonian 
believers to Christ, which to the apostolic team served as proof of their election. 

The second element of proof of their election was the way in which the 
Thessalonian believers responded to the Gospel. Relevant to our interest in the effective 
mechanism that opens hearts to the Gospel, Dr. Graham Cole has this to say: 

According to Paul, those who understand the Gospel and receive its wisdom are 

those taught by the Spirit (1 Cor. 2:12—13). The tenor of Paul’s argument suggests 


that the problem in receiving the word does not reside in the receptor’s cognitive 
disability but in his or her affective disinclination. A transformation needs to take 
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place at the deepest level, the heart... . The affections are the keys. “Welcome” 
(dechetai) indicates a positive reception like greeting a friend at the door and is 
used, or its cognates are used, consistently in the NT of the proper embrace of the 
word.*4 


It is important to note that this depth of “welcoming” the Word of God is possible only 
through the dynamic ministry of the Holy Spirit. To conclude this section of chapter 1, 
here is a quote from Dr. Scot McKnight: “We are led to two critical conclusions: for Paul, 
the New Covenant is a pneumatic experience or an eschatological existence, and the New 


Covenant is rooted in the Abrahamic promise of justification by faith.”*> 


The Ever-Expanding Effect of the Gospel — vv. 6-8 


6 And you became imitators of us and of the Lord, for you received the word in 
much affliction, with joy inspired by the Holy Spirit; ’ so that you became an 
example to all the believers in Macedonia and in Achaia. * For not only has the 
word of the Lord sounded forth from you in Macedonia and Achaia, but your faith 
in God has gone forth everywhere, so that we need not say anything. 


° ote Cytobvtec é€ dvOpaonav ddéav obte Gp’ budv obte an’ GAdav, 7? OvVGuEvoI 

év Bapet eivai ao Xpiotovd anootolo1. GAdGa éyevnOnuev vyriol ev LEC@ BUOY, OC 

EaV TPOVOS OGArn Ta Eavtijc téxva, ® obtwo 6uEIPOLEVOL KU@V EVOOKODLEV 

Letadovval buiv OB LOVoOV TO EvbayyéedOV TOD Geod GALA Kai TAS EALTOV WoC, OLOTI 

ayamntoi nuiv éyevnOnte. 

Verse 6 begins with the words, “And you became imitators.” This is where the 
story in chapter 1 ceases being about the apostolic team and begins to focus on the 
Thessalonians and the effects of the Gospel upon them. Imitation is a key theme within 


the Pauline epistles, usually taking the form of an admonition to conform to Paul’s 


lifestyle as a template for Christian discipleship (1 Cor. 4:16, 11:1; Phil. 3:17, 4:9). 
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Although Paul uses this opportunity to subtly establish his authority within the 


community, it is how he talks about this very familiar subject that proves particularly 
interesting. Unlike in other instances, he establishes that the parameters of this imitation 
are not set by moral demands or expectations; instead, imitation seems to be the product 
of the vibrancy of the Spirit in their lives. In fact, Paul acknowledges that these believers 
are already imitators of both Paul and the Lord.>° It may be that the root of this imitation, 
at least initially, was in their experience of the “affliction” accompanied by the “joy of 
the Holy Spirit” at the time of their conversion.’ This greater context, of joy in the face 
of suffering, seems to be paralleled to what awaited the Lord after the cross (Heb. 12:2). 
It may also give insight into the emotions associated with Paul’s own conversion. As 
George Eldon Ladd writes, “Joy is primarily a religious sentiment that finds its deepest 
satisfaction in the Lord (allowing for one to) rejoice in the gospel in the midst of severe 
afflictions.” It is this joy that seemed to sustain the Thessalonians as they faced 
persecution that took a variety of forms, ranging from reproach to shunning, boycotting 
of businesses, and a variety of other means intended to bring these “atheists” back into 
cultural conformity.°? Despite these hardships, these young believers flourished and 
became a missionary force in the region of Macedonia. To discover how this happened, 


we must return to verse 5. 
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It is clear that chapter 1 hinges on verse 5. Within this verse are two key elements, 
which are inextricably woven together into its linguistic fabric. They demand 
consideration independent from the previously reviewed concepts. Clearly this untidies 
the structure of this chapter, but the chapter itself is complex, having an inherently untidy 
structure to begin with, so it should not be surprising that the exegesis reflects that. The 
ideas under consideration are Paul’s uses of forms of the word yivoyai in this pericope 
and beyond, particularly in v5. 

Paul uses forms of the word yivoyai twelve times in 1 Thessalonians, with four of 
those occurrences between verses 5 and 7, and ten in the first twenty-four verses in this 
book (1:5—2:14). Such repetition clearly indicates a key theme Paul is communicating to 
the Thessalonians. Although most of the occurrences fall outside our pericope, it is vital 
to note that throughout this epistle Paul is consistent in using yivouwai as a means of 
expressing the effects of the Gospel in the lives of God’s people and the resulting witness 
that flows from a transformed life. 

Paul’s first use of yivojoi in verse 5 constitutes an interesting word choice, and it 
must be noted that it is the first of two uses of yivoyai in verse 5. First, he writes, “zo 
evayyedlov HuOV ovbK éyevnOn Eis buaC &v LOy@ LOVvOV GALE Kai &v ODVALEL KAI EV TVEDKLATI 
ayi@”’ (translation: “our Gospel did not come [éyev7 Oy — Aorist Passive/Deponent 
Indicative 3" Person Singular of yivouaz] to you in word only but in power and in the 
Holy Spirit . . .”). Then again at the end of verse 5 he states, “xai /év] zAnpogopia mo Aj, 
Kabac oidate oio1 éyevnOnuev [év] buiv ou’ budc.” (translation: “you know what kind of 
men we proved to be [éyev7Onuev — Aorist Passive/Deponent Indicative 1%‘ Person Plural 


of yivoo1] among you for your sake.”). The reason for this interest is because the first 
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instance is slightly outside of normal usage, as the semantic range of yivoyaz is “to be, 
come to exist, become, move, come to be in a place, be born, be created, to happen, take 
place, arise.”©° The usual word expressing the idea of someone or something to “come” 
or “arrive” is épyoua1, which is used 632 times in the New Testament.°! Roughly 80% of 
the time, it directly reflects this idea, with most of the remaining usages being translated 
as direct correlates.°* Obviously, it is not that yivowaz cannot mean “to come/arrive,” but 
that nuance of meaning reflects a significant minority of the word’s 669 uses in the New 
Testament. Thus, the use of this word here demonstrates a level of purposeful precision 
in Paul’s writing that must be considered, especially when we see this yivowai pattern 
continued in the following verses. In verse 6, the Thessalonians “became (éyevnOnte — 
Aorist Passive/Deponent Indicative 2™ Person Plural of yivoyaz) imitators of us and of 
the Lord.” Then in verse 7, “. . . you became (yevéo@o1 — Aorist Middle/Deponent 
Substantive Infinitive of yivojar) an example to all the believers in Macedonia and in 
Achaia.” 

The picture Paul is presenting with his use of yivowai in the front end of this book 
is one of the Thessalonians “becoming.” The Gospel did not just come to them; it became 


to them a living thing in the lives of the people, through the ministry and power of the 





6° James Swanson, Logos Bible Software, Dictionary of Biblical Languages with Semantic 
Domains: Greek (New Testament) (Oak Harbor: Logos Research Systems, Inc., 1997). 


6! Bill Mounce, “erchomai,” Billmounce.com, https://www.billmounce.com/greek- 
dictionary/erchomai (accessed October 5, 2019). 
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6 Bill Mounce, “ginomai,” Billmounce.com, https://www.billmounce.com/greek- 
dictionary/ginomai (accessed October 5, 2019). 
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Holy Spirit. This witness further became embodied in the lifestyle of service/ministry that 


Paul and his companions exemplified (v. 5b.). This resulted in the members of this young 
community becoming imitators of the Lord and of the apostolic team in work, labor, and 
endurance (v. 3.) for the ministry of the Gospel (as we will see in v. 8.), resulting finally 
in their becoming examples to the entire region (v.7.). Byron alludes to this progressive 
use of yivoyai in his commentary: 

Paul views the Gospel’s arrival as beginning a chain reaction with Thessalonica as 

the epicenter. It was like dropping a stone into the center of a quiet pond. At first 

there is the initial splash, then ripple after ripple reaches out until it fills the entire 

pond. In Thessalonica the Gospel caused an initial “splash” (1:5a; cf. Acts 17:1— 

4) and formed a series of concentric rings, beginning with the way the apostles 

chose to live among the Thessalonians (1:5b). The rings expanded to include the 

Thessalonians, who became imitators of the apostles and the Lord (1:6). 

Eventually the rings expanded beyond the walls of Thessalonica so that they 

became an example to other believers living in the far-flung areas of Macedonia 

and Achaia (1:7). But the splash did not end there. The concentric rings from the 
initial splash extended far beyond Thessalonica to places and in ways that neither 

Paul nor the Thessalonians could have predicted nor imagined (1:8). In fact, the 

events in Thessalonica are so well-known that the apostles can sit back and say 

nothing. The results speak for themselves (1:8). 

The result of this becoming is clearly seen in verse 8: “For not only has the word 
(Adyoc) of the Lord sounded forth (¢éyynto1 — Perfect Passive Indicative 3" Person 
Singular of é¢¢jyéw meaning to “ring out” / “sound forth”) from you in Macedonia and 
Achaia, but your faith in God has gone forth (eA7jAv0ev — Perfect Active Indicative 3" 
Person Singular of ¢¢épyoyiai) everywhere.” So there is a dual effect. First, the word of 


the Lord has “rung out.” The indication is that the Gospel has become so widely known 


and circulated in the region that the verse ends with “we need not say anything.”® This is 





6° Byron, / and 2 Thessalonians, 46. 


°° The Revised Standard Version (Oak Harbor, WA: Logos Research Systems, Inc., 1971), 1 
Thessalonians 1:8. 
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an incredible statement, but what is of at least equal importance is how Paul says that 
happened: “your faith in God has gone forth everywhere.” Although it seems that many 
commentators do not wish to interpret this chapter as indicating a missionary movement 
emanating out of Thessalonica, their position is increasingly difficult to support as we 
consider Paul’s use of language throughout the chapter. Here he states that the message 
not only rang out but that their faith “went out” (¢cépyoua1) everywhere. Given these 
facts, it appears safe to say that Paul is indicating that the Thessalonians were going forth 
to preach the Gospel. Malherbe adds this for confirmation: 
The transition from the preaching of the Gospel to its reception in terms of 
personal relationships is accentuated by the emphatic position of hymeis, which 
places the focus on his readers and their conduct. He had spoken of his manner of 
conduct (egenéthémen); now he speaks of theirs (egenéthéte), their having 
become his mimétai.®’ 
Waiting for Reign — vv 9-10 
For they themselves report concerning us what a welcome we had among you, 
and how you turned to God from idols, to serve a living and true God,!° and to 
wait for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the dead, Jesus who delivers 
us from the wrath to come. 
° uvnpovebete yap, adedpoi, Tov KOTOV Hudv Kai Tov LOxOOV: voKTOS Kai huépac 
EpyaCOLMEVOL MPO TO pn em1PapHoai tiva vudv éKnpbv ape Eig BuUaC TO Evayyédiov Tob 
eod. '° kai &vapéverv TOV vidv abtod ék TV obpavev, Ov Hyeipev EK [TOV] veKpOv, 
TNGODV TOV PLOLEVOV HLLAS EK THS Opyhc THC EPKOMEVNG. 
The first chapter of this letter to the Thessalonians ends similarly to how it began: 
with a clear establishment of both the supremacy of the God of the Old Testament and the 


enacting of his Gospel through his Son. Verse 9 again substantiates the effects of the 


Gospel in the lives of the Thessalonians as a third-party witness attests to their turning 
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from idolatry to “the living and true God.” Again, this is an apparent reference back to 
the radical monotheism of Old Testament Judaism, but as in verse 1 Paul incorporates 
Christ into this structure. This is the second binarian (versus trinitarian) inclusion of the 
“Son from heaven,” further establishing the divinity of Christ noted extensively earlier in 
this paper (refer to exegetical points in verse 1 for more on this). James McGrath reveals 
two important points about this verse in his book The Only True God. First, he notes that 
nothing “whatsoever in this passage hints that a departure from monotheism could be 
envisaged by either the author or his readers.”°* Thus, this apparent addition of Christ in 
the godhead is not considered different but as a progression in the understanding of strict 
Jewish monotheism represented in the advent of the Messiah. Second, he sees verses 9— 
10 as an example of the “supplemented Shema,” as this reference to turning from idolatry 
to serve “the living and true God” was a clear and familiar idea in the Jewish 
communities and synagogues surrounded by the polytheistic idolatry of the Roman 
Empire (Deut. 5:26; Jer. 10:10). David deSilva notes that “Greek and Roman 
philosophers had long emphasized the essential oneness of God who was worshipped 
imperfectly under a vast array of partial guises and inadequate representations.”°’ 
However, the complete turning of the Thessalonians from polytheistic cults to the 
worship of YHWH caused them to cease to be Gentiles.” 

Speaking of the high Christology presented in 1 Thessalonians, Fee states that 


what “is noteworthy . . . is the remarkably high Christology that one meets here, 
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presupposed at every turn and in the most off-handed of ways.””! That is, the concept of 
Jesus as the divine Messiah/Lord was just part of the fabric of Paul’s teachings to the 
churches, even from his earliest writings. Understanding this fact reveals that a vigorous 
underlying Messianic monotheism serves as the foundational doctrine of the Pauline 
disciple-making model. Jesus is Messiah—but the story did not end there; instead, it 
leads to the fact that he will return as King and deliver his people. Hurtado summed this 
up well when he wrote, “[E]ven when Paul advocates what looks like an innovation in 
belief or practice, he characteristically does so by explicit reference to Jewish religious 
tradition.”’* He goes on to say, “I contend that the exclusivist monotheism of ancient 
Judaism is the crucial religious context in which to view early Christ-devotion, and that 
this monotheistic concern helped powerfully to shape that Christ-devotion, especially to 
those Christian circles concerned to maintain a fidelity to the biblical tradition of the one 
God.”’”? 

I emphasize this point because it is important to capture the breadth of what Paul 
states here in verse 10: “and to wait for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, Jesus who delivers us from the wrath to come.” In this one fragment of a sentence, 
Paul transports us from the immaculate conception, through the cross, to the resurrection 
and the tribulation, and then finally to the second advent of Christ—all in the space of 
twenty-three words, in the English translation. In doing so, Paul translates for the church 


the invisible—the heart of the “living and true God” that we worship—into the visible— 





| Fee, Pauline Christology, 33. 
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in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ. Dr. Graham Cole reminds us that, as the Son is the 
exegete of the invisible Father by the Spirit, so the Spirit is the exegete of the Son.”4 That 
is, God is continually expressing himself more and more clearly through his ministry to 
his people, and through his people by the Holy Spirit he will redeem this universe 
disfigured by the scar of evil and sin.” Therefore, to understand that Paul is finishing this 
opening chapter of his letter with the foretelling of Christ’s return is to see the full 
breadth of his instruction. In this chapter, he spans from the foundations of Jewish 
monotheism in verses | and 9 (Deut. 6:4, 4:35) to the final reign of Jesus Christ as the 
Davidic King of promise in v10 (1 Sam. 7:11—16; 1 Chron. 17:10—14). To lay these 
elements of the Shema beside the realization of the earthly reign of the 
Messianic/Davidic King is to tell the entire story of God and his people from Abraham to 
eternity. That in itself is a profound accomplishment but doing all of this as a summary of 
the ministry of the apostolic team and the effects of the Gospel on this local group of 
believers is significant. In doing this, Paul seems to be calling to remembrance the 


content of the training given to the Thessalonians. 


Synthesis 
Focused almost entirely upon the effect of the Gospel enacted by the people’s 
reception of it, 1 Thessalonians 1:1—10 offers a unique view into the pastoral teachings 
within early Pauline churches. In a mere ten verses, Paul takes his readers from the 


earliest foundations of Jewish monotheism to the eternal reign of Christ, delivered with 
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an ease that reveals the conversational familiarity these people had with these concepts 
and their meanings within the salvific economy. What may be even more significant is 
the revealing of a very high and definitive Christology expressed through the effortless 
inclusion of Christ as a source of blessing and deliverance from the wrath to come, both 
of which illuminate his divinity. 

Studying this chapter as Westerners focused on our faith’s theoretical and 
philosophical concepts, the breadth of content covered in this tiny chapter is genuinely 
staggering. Yet what may be even more impressive is the effect this content had on these 
people. Paul’s ministry to the Thessalonians produced a vibrant church that not only 
stood in the face of great persecution but impacted its region through its witness. The root 
of this Kingdom expansion seems to be the vibrancy of the ministry of the Spirit first 
delivered to them and then through them. This led to a real imitation of both Paul and the 
Lord, resulting in the entire region coming to know what God had done in this tiny group 


of believers in Thessalonica. 


Reflection 
It is these two things that formed the structure of this doctoral project: the content 
of Paul’s apostolic teachings and the ministry of the Holy Spirit. Although it is 
impossible to recreate Paul’s teachings with certainty, | Thessalonians 1:1-10 provides 
clear indicators of many of its key components. What is clear is that when these teachings 
were merged with the ministry of the Holy Spirit, the synthesis formed a transformational 
environment that produced real and lasting change, not only in these believers but also to 


the world through them. Please remember that the world of that time was filled with 
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pagan polytheists consumed by their desires (Rom. 1), and yet it was that world that was 


transformed through the ministries of this fledgling group of believers and others like 
them. Today, as we face a new world filled with pagan polytheists consumed by their 
desires for more and better, this project sought to reproduce this transformational 
environment of apostolic teaching and the ministry of the Holy Spirit. In this moment 
many believers are falling away from even basic Christian morality and doctrine. 
Therefore the project seeks to establish new believers as true worshippers who will be 
able to stand in the face of great persecution and social pressure and bring others into a 
saving relationship in Christ, because they worship the One True and Living God “in 
Spirit and in truth” (John 4:23—24). It is this same “Word and Spirit” environment that 
characterized the revival ministry of Charles Finney. He is the subject of our next 


chapter. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Charles Grandison Finney was an American evangelist/revivalist who lived from 
1792 to 1875. After a transformational salvation experience, he was used by God in 
exceptional ways to bring revival everywhere he went during America’s Second Great 
Awakening. Finney preached primarily in the northeastern region of the United States but 
also ministered in Europe. Known for his brilliant mind and the deep conviction of the 
Holy Spirit that arrested sinners who came under his ministry, Finney often led entire 
towns to a saving faith in Jesus Christ. He was so effective that his style of ministry 
became the model most evangelists have followed to this very day.! These outstanding 
results and their subsequent impact on American culture made him one of the country’s 
most famous citizens. Indeed, of Finney, Curtis Johnson quotes historian Mark Noll as 
saying that the evangelist “may have had a greater impact on the public life of antebellum 
America than any of the nation’s politicians.”” So influential was Finney’s voice in 


America that Mark Noll, in his book A History of Christianity in the United States and 
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oy) 


Canada, ranked him with Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and Andrew Carnegie “as 


one of the most important public figures in nineteenth-century America.” 


Methodology of this Analysis 

Charles Finney stands as one of the greatest evangelists in American history. 
However, this was not the reason he was chosen as the subject of this paper. Instead, 
there are three other reasons. First, he participated as a key figure in a massive revival— 
he was the leading figure in America’s Second Great Awakening. Second, what separated 
Finney from all other evangelists in American history is the dimension of the ministry of 
the Spirit that flowed in his revival meetings. The final reason is that later in life he 
became an educator. Recruited as a professor of theology at Oberlin College, he was 
sought expressly to train the next generation of revivalists. It is this synthesis of 
exceptional results in Spirit-empowered ministry and training seminarians that led me to 
believe that Charles Finney was the ideal candidate to inform this doctoral project. He did 
not disappoint. 

This doctoral project focused on creating a discipleship experience that would 
establish firm theological foundations under its participants and then propel them into 
effective Gospel ministry. Because of this, this chapter will consider the two primary 
elements revealed in Finney’s ministry. First, we will consider his general methodology 
of teaching and preaching across contexts. We will follow the natural chronology of his 


ministry, first looking at the revival setting and then the classroom. Next, we will reflect 
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on the ultimate source of power in Finney’s ministry, the Holy Spirit. This will progress 
in two dimensions as well. First, we will look at how Finney accessed this level of 
anointing. Second, we will consider the effect of those spiritual experiences on those 
saved under this ministry. 

As we seek to understand the incredible ministry that God gave to Charles Finney, 
it is essential to first understand the man and his journey to claim Christ as Lord. 
Although obviously it always is important to consider a person’s history when trying to 
comprehend a particular aspect of his or her story, such as their ministry, this may be 
truer of Finney than most. The fact is that Finney’s beliefs were founded in his 
experiences of God, and therefore it is essential to grasp them if we are to hope to 


understand at all this man and his ministry. Therefore, here is a brief introduction. 


The Man: Charles Grandison Finney 

Charles G. Finney was born in Warren, Connecticut, on August 29, 1792, but 
moved to Oneida County, New York, when he was about two years old.* Before his 
conversion, Charles Finney grew up in an irreligious home and served professionally as 
an attorney in Adams, NY. It was also there that he met the Lord. 

On October 10, 1821, at twenty-nine years of age, Charles Finney experienced a 
radical conversion to Christianity. After an extended time of searching the scriptures and 
going to church services and prayer meetings, he finally determined to settle his salvation 


with Christ. This conversion was private yet powerful. As a proud young attorney, Finney 
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was unwilling to be heard crying out to God for salvation, so he slipped into a nearby 
wooded area that he knew well and, between some large, felled trees, began to pray. 
Before entering the woods, he remembered saying, “I will give my heart to God or I will 
never come down from there.” Still, when he arrived at this spot, he found himself unable 
to pray and became fearful that he had grieved the Spirit and lost the opportunity for 
salvation. Finally, he broke, as his sin and pride came up accusingly before him, and he 
poured out his heart to God.° It was at this point that Jeremiah 29:12—13 “seemed to drop 
into” Finney’s mind: “Then shall ye call upon me, and ye shall go and pray unto me, and 
I will hearken unto you. And ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall search for me 
with all your heart.” This word settled his mind that he was well able to fulfill the vow 
had made before entering the wood. It was a choice—a voluntary decision—and he was 
choosing to trust Jesus Christ for his salvation.® It was at the conclusion of this season of 
prayer that Finney made another vow: “If I am ever converted, I will preach the Gospel.” 
As he approached the road, he realized that he had no conviction of sin in his 
heart and wondered whether he had grieved the Holy Spirit through his bold prayers, not 
yet realizing that the peace was the product of his conversion. Later that evening, Finney 
received a mighty baptism of the Holy Spirit. He described this experience as being “like 
a wave of electricity, going through and through me” that “seemed to come in waves and 


waves of liquid love . . . like the very breath of God.’’® This experience seems to have had 
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the effect of propelling him almost immediately into ministry as an effective evangelist. 


Within days, God began to use him to bring other people powerfully to faith and 
repentance, at times by sharing in the simplest of conversations. 

Finney had been generally unimpressed with the ministry of the college-educated 
clergymen of his acquaintance. In fact, he generally felt that scholarship ruined ministers, 
teaching them to spend much time ranting on about philosophies about God but never 
really meeting the people in their need for God. Not only that, but these preachers were 
reformed in theology and maintained that salvation was a sovereign act of God. They, 
thereby, maintained religion as a high philosophy and salvation as an unattainable 
miracle outside of supernatural election. To Finney, whose entire salvation experience 
was the result of his quest to understand God’s Word and finally his choice to pursue 
God’s presence one fall afternoon, this was antithetical to what he had discovered. 

For these reasons, Finney chose to train for the ministry under his pastor rather 
than to attend seminary. His instructor, George W. Gale, whom he referred to as “Mr. 
Gale,” was a Princeton-trained Presbyterian.’ Finney’s constant resistance to the 
doctrines of Calvinism gave the man fits, to the point that one day his mentor asked 
Finney never to tell anyone that he, Gale, had trained Finney for the ministry.'° Indeed, 
deep in Finney’s theology of ministry was a strong conviction of the freedom of the 
individual’s choice to either accept the yoke of Christ or reject it once the Gospel had 


been preached in his hearing. He believed that only by truly and completely surrendering 
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to the will of God could a soul be converted to Christ. Undeniably, this is the cornerstone 
of Finney’s preaching of the Gospel—produced such massive results. 

After completing his career as an evangelist, Finney became a professor of 
theology at Oberlin College in 1835, where he later became president. He was recruited 
to make Oberlin the model for equipping the next generation of gospel preachers and 
teachers, not just through education but with a revival spirit.'' Finney used much of this 
time to write. These writings, found in many of the resources cited in this paper, were 
used to pastor not only his students or just the members of the Oberlin Church, but the 
nation itself. He used his platform as America’s most famous evangelist to speak against 
the national sins of slavery and the sinful treatment of the American Indians.'* 

Charles G. Finney remained active in ministry to the very end, preaching his last 
sermon only a little more than a week before his death on August 16, 1875. On his 
tombstone is this simple verse: “The LORD our God be with us, as he was with our 
fathers: let him not leave us, nor forsake us (1 Kings 8:57).” Taken from Solomon’s 
benediction over Israel after God’s glory had filled the Temple at its dedication, these 


words seems to reflect his dream that we too would minister and see God’s glory. 
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The Teaching Ministry of Charles G. Finney 


Pulpit Ministry—Choice 

Although some have reported that Finney’s oratory was spellbinding and 
dramatic,'* he preached like a lawyer trying a case before his jurors.'* He began with an 
introductory statement in which he articulated clearly the thesis of the talk. This was 
followed by a logical and progressive list of examples to illustrate the truth of the thesis 
and narrow the escape route of the lost in the room. This list could be extensive. For 
instance, in the message “Legal Religion,” Finney brought out thirty-three points to 
substantiate the validity of his proposition. Third, he would present final remarks that 
provided evidence of the fallacy of any position other than the one he proposed, and then 
would call for the people to choose to change their lives by realigning them with that 
truth. From all the resources gathered, this appears to be the method of his preaching 
ministry. 

Finney’s theology was a blend of the doctrines of Edwardsean Calvinism and 


Wesleyan holiness.!> In this, he essentially embraced the scaffolding of Edwardsean 
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theology but rejected one of its central components: its affirmation of moral inability.'° 
Instead, Finney held to a strong view of the volitional responsibility of the individual to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to salvation. 

This theological perspective produced the fundamental principle that drove 
Finney’s ministry method—namely, that people must choose Jesus Christ and the 
salvation he offers. Finney therefore saw the job of the preacher/teacher as being to fully 
inform the lost person of the reasons to change, and thereby allow him to choose to grab 
hold of Christ and secure salvation for himself. This method led Finney to be highly 
confrontational when trying to lead someone to Christ. At the close of a message near the 
beginning of his itinerant ministry, he challenged a congregation to decide whether they 
would rise and come forward as a sign of their choice to believe in Christ and wholly 
commit to him, or to remain seated. When they remained seated, he said, “Then you are 
committed. You have taken your stand. You have rejected Christ and His Gospel. You 
may remember as long as you live that you have thus publicly committed yourselves 
against the Savior.”!” Although all of our modern social decorum assures us that this 
would be his last message and he would never be allowed to preach again, history reveals 
that the next day revival broke out in that congregation. 

Finney organized everything in the meeting around the idea that believing in 


Christ was a choice. His conviction was that “belief is a response of the will to a clear 
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moral demand.” What is required of the ministry, in his estimation, is to present a crafted, 
well-reasoned presentation of the Gospel to the lost.'® 

This perspective on the individual’s ability to choose to obey God’s call to 
salvation was the cornerstone of Finney’s ministry. He believed that only by choosing 
truly and surrendering completely to the will of God could a soul be converted to Christ. 
Therefore he made much about choice, as the illustration above bears witness. In fact, 
Finney was so firmly convinced of this point that in his book Principles of Revival he 
clearly states that if one were saved, they converted their own heart by conforming it to 
submit to God’s rule in their lives over their own.!? The goal was simply complete 
surrender to Christ and His will. Finney said, “The doctrines I preached in these 
revivals[:]... we pressed the duty of instant surrender to God. We told them that the 
Spirit was striving with them to induce them now to give Him their hearts, now to believe 
and to enter at once upon a life of devotion to Christ.” 

In his book The Law as Gospel, author David Weddle states that Finney sought to 
awaken both shame and guilt in his hearers. He would awaken shame by bringing the 
individuals to the realization that they had failed to live up to even the low moral 
standards of their own conscience. He would then awaken guilt, explaining that those 


standards are only the shallowest expressions of God’s laws and that the violation of His 


decrees “carry inescapable punishments.””! This leads naturally into our next section. 
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Pulpit Ministry—Lawyer 


Finney approached the text of Scripture the way you would expect someone who 
was trained as a lawyer to do so. First, there were the principles of the law that both 
guided and constrained the applicant. To Finney, the law was always God’s moral law, so 
it was against this Law that everything else was judged. He also used the process of 
investigation learned as a lawyer to help bring his point to life and nullify arguments 
against it. A great example of this is in his third introductory lesson in the Skeletons 
Collection. There he outlines for his students the “law of evidence” and distinguishes the 
“kinds and degrees of evidence to be expected” in theological study.” If Finney’s 
methodology is to be understood properly, it is essential to grasp his legality of thought. 
This is how he approached the text, and therefore it is the way he approached preaching: 
as a lawyer dealing with a case, exposing the guilt of the hearers to bring about 
confession, and thereby to acquire absolution for the crimes committed from the one truly 
just Judge, the Lord himself. This is an important understanding of Finney’s ministry, 
because it unlocks the means he employed to communicate the Gospel with such effect. 

Understanding this, it then becomes clear that his method of preaching revival 
was to clearly expose the sinner’s guilt through much reasoning and illustration, and 
thereby to reveal the justice of the penalty for sin and rebellion. In a very real way, 
Finney preached so that he caused the guilty to convict themselves of their own crimes 
against God until they became convinced of their just punishment. With their guilt and its 
penalty before them, most submitted to the redemption found only in the blood of Jesus. 


Because of the legalistic/argumentative nature of his preaching, Finney employed a 
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method of establishing his point through rational and progressive reasoning based on 


logic. 


Pulpit Ministry—Logic and Reason 

To Finney, reconciliation and regeneration were the product of a person’s choice 
to submit to and obey God. Because of this, providing the lost with a crafted, well- 
reasoned presentation of the Gospel to allow them to make that decision most easily was 
God’s mandate upon the ministry.”* In effect, Finney was much less a theologian than he 
was a teacher of righteousness—that is, he was less interested in a particular doctrine 
than he was in bringing its effect into the lives of his hearers. As Weddle states, “Finney 
is pre-eminently a practical theologian and is, therefore, concerned with the correct 
statement of doctrine only as a means of persuading sinners.””+ 

Indeed, Finney’s entire ministry, whether on the platform preaching or in the 
classroom teaching, was centered on causing people to choose to follow Jesus Christ. 
This he accomplished not through emotional manipulation but through reason. The result 
was a preaching style that was very different from that of other evangelists of his era, in 


that it lacked sentimentality but instead emphasized logical rigor.”° Finney believed that 


faith was just the determination to seize the truth and align all one’s intentions and 
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actions with its demands.”° Because this, again, is a voluntary act of will, he believed that 


creating lasting results required employing reason rather than emotion or fear.”’ 


Classroom Pedagogy 

Charles Finney spent the last forty years of his life as Professor of Theology at 
Oberlin College in Ohio. Although most would expect a classic monologue/lecture from 
a preacher, his teaching method in the classroom was very different from that on the 
platform. In the classroom, Finney did not lecture but instead employed a Socratic 
pedagogy.”* He demanded that the students interrogate all topics individually through 
independent reading and meditation in preparation for group discussion in class. Finney 
also demanded that the theological concept being discussed be brought down from mere 
philosophical theory to actual function in life.?? What is important to notice here is that, 
to Finney, God’s spiritual and moral law must become functional in the world if people 
are to live an authentic Christian life. This can be seen in his treatment of key biblical 
doctrines, including grace, repentance, and faith. 

To Finney, grace was the means by which God affords the sinner an opportunity 
to hear the Gospel and respond.*° His view of repentance was more traditional in that he 


believed it involved both a judgment and a decision. The judgment was of the 
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individual’s perception of the validity of God’s truth. The decision then was the “act of 
turning; the changing of the heart . . . the ruling preference of the soul.”>! Finney argued 
that “faith implies three things. 1. Perception of truth. 2. An interest in it. 3. The 
committal or giving up of the mind to be interested and controlled by these objects of 
faith.’”*? In this, it is easy to see that Finney was always interested in the doctrine’s real 


effect in a person’s life, not just a philosophy flitting about in the mind. 


The Spirit Ministry of Charles G. Finney 

The dynamic of the Holy Spirit that empowered the ministry of Charles Finney 
was unlike that of any evangelist in recent American history. From many accounts, it 
seems that Finney carried an anointing that permeated the environment around him. 
Whether it was in conversation in his law office shortly after his conversion or walking 
into a factory with people at work, the results were the same. People would stop what 
they were doing, unable to continue in whatever was occupying them in the moments 
preceding his presence, and become overwhelmed with a deep conviction of the Holy 
Spirit, quickly resulting in their conversion to Christ. 

Even those not sympathetic to the Gospel could not deny that something unusual 
was happening through the evangelist’s ministry. A detractor once said of Finney’s 
ministry, “Certainly no human power or eloquence has produced what we see there 
[Rome, NY]. ... There is no accounting for that state of feeling by any philosophy, 


unless there is something divine in it.” Shortly after making these remarks, the man was 
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converted to Christ. Indeed, whether the opposing figure was a Universalist, minister, 
businessman, or some other individual, it seems that almost no one who dared enter the 
area where Finney ministered could stand against the Spirit’s direct call to eternal life 
through the evangelist. What was it that produced such force? According to Finney’s 


testimony, it was constant, focused prayer. 


Prayer 

“T will write upon my knees and I beg you to read it upon your knees.” This 
statement, written in a letter published in Oberlin College’s periodical of that time, 
properly reflects the evangelist’s focus on prayer. Indeed, foundational in Finney’s 
approach to summoning the ministry of the Holy Spirit in his meetings was his approach 
to prayer. He said, “There are two kinds of means requisite to promote a revival: one to 
influence men, the other to influence God. The truth is employed to influence men, and 
prayer is employed to move God.”*4 What Finney meant by this was not so much that he 
was changing or influencing God through prayer; rather, he emphasized that prayer 
changed the one praying, putting the individual into proper alignment with God and His 
will, thereby allowing God to do what He had always desired. 

Finney’s ministry was bathed in prayer. Often, he would send his prayer warrior 
friend and ministry partner, Father Nash, ahead of him to prepare both the people for 


Finney’s coming and the spiritual environment for invasion by the Kingdom of God 
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through prayer.*> Of the prayers of Father Nash, Miller reported, “But pray he did until 


the heavens opened and rained down glory and revivals.” Indeed, the effects were usually 
staggering, often of biblical proportions. 7° On two separate occasions, and within a 
seemingly short period, two ministers opposed to Finney’s revivals died suddenly after 
prayers were lifted up to remove the obstacles that were impeding revival, reminding 
many of Ananias and Sapphira.>’ 
To conclude this section, here is an extended quote from Charles Finney himself. 
In it, he encapsulates his dependence on prayer, his faith in God, and the Lord’s 
faithfulness to fulfill the words he had spoken in the Scriptures. The result of this forceful 
faith is the life-changing ministry Finney is famous for. 
Unless I had the experience of prayer, I could do nothing. If even for a day or an 
hour I lost the spirit of grace and supplication, I found myself unable to preach 
with power and efficiency, or to win souls by personal conversation. . . .I found 
myself so much exercised and so borne down with the weight of immortal souls, 
that I was constrained to pray without ceasing. . . .A spirit of importunity 
sometimes came upon me so that I would pray to God that He had made a 
promise to answer prayer and I could not and would not be denied. I felt so 
certain that He would hear me that frequently I found myself saying to Him: “I 


hope Thou dost not think that I can be denied. I come with Thy faithful promises 
in my hand, and I cannot be denied.”?® 


The Ministry of the Holy Spirit 
Charles Finney’s dynamic relationship with God never ceased to be the rudder 


that directed his life. In fact, it seems that the modus operandi that guided his ministry 
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was finding not only the will of God but also his timing through spiritual revelation. 
Biographer Basil Miller quotes Finney, speaking about the revival that erupted in 
Gouverneur, New York as saying, “But I knew then, and I have no doubt now, that it was 
a direct revelation from God to me. . . . But in prayer the thing was all shown to me, as 
clear as light . . . that God would pour out His Spirit there.” Miller goes on to say that the 
evangelist learned to wait on God, allowing his plan to become firmly established in the 
evangelist’s mind, and then acted decisively to bring that plan to pass.*? 

From this example and others, it seems that both Charles Finney and Father Nash 
touched what charismatic Christians would consider operation in the grace gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. More important, it appears that these gifts functioned to successfully bring 
lost people to Christ. The Gouverneur events provide an example of a word of 
knowledge, and perhaps prophecy. In another example, one night, while facing a group of 
young men bent on breaking up the revival, a prophetic word came to Father Nash, who 
said, “Now mark me, young men. God will break your ranks in one week either by 
converting some of you, or by sending some of you to hell.’*° Several of those youths 
were converted before the week’s end. 

Other ministries grew in effectiveness through impartation: allowing preparation 
for the harvest that was to follow. Pastor Moses Gillett of Rome reported an impartation 
of a greater revelation into the Scriptures when he studied. He once told Finney, “It 


seems I have a new Bible. I never understood the promises as I now do.”*! What is 
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interesting is that this impartation allowed Finney to know that Rome was ready for 
revival. It came shortly after this with a force that seemed to amaze even the evangelist 
himself, as he reported, “It would not be possible for one who had never witnessed such a 
scene to realize what the force of truth sometimes is under the power of the Holy 
Spirit.’”4? 

These examples only begin to highlight the dynamic activity of the Holy Spirit in 
the Finney revivals. What they do not show is the level of dependence that the evangelist 
felt upon the Spirit for his ministry successes. Finney is quoted as saying, “Without the 
direct teaching of the Holy Spirit a man will never make much progress in preaching the 


43 Indeed, Finney viewed the baptism of the Spirit as the difference maker in all 


Gospel. 
truly effective ministries, and he stated that the apostles were the best examples to 
establish this fact.4 

Charles Finney considered the baptism of the Spirit as the essential equipping 
needed by all ministers of the Gospel. While serving as Professor of Theology at Oberlin, 
he was once asked what he considered to constitute a thorough preparation for ministry. 
He replied: “Is it a mere college and theological education? By no means. These are 
important; but they are far from constituting the principal part of a thorough education. 
Indeed, they are as nothing, when compared with the importance of the baptism of the 
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Holy Spirit. 
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Finney believed that the experience of the baptism of the Spirit was the difference 
maker for both preacher and parishioner. He once said, “I am fully convinced that pains 
enough are not taken to lead the convert to seek earnestly the baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
after that he hath believed.’’** This statement grew primarily out of concern at seeing so 
many Christians fall away from God or grow cold in their affections toward Him. Finney 
believed that the baptism of the Spirit was “the secret to the stability of Christian 
character,” and thus was needed by all to live a successful life in Christ.4’ Perhaps that is 
the reason that the experience of the baptism of the Spirit was a distinguishing mark of 
the Finney revivals. 

A classic criticism of revivals is that the results are short-lived, with their focus on 
“sudden conversions.” It has been borne out that only a small percentage of those making 
a profession of faith in revivals ever become incorporated into a local Christian assembly 
or mature in their faith. In contrast, although Finney’s revivals focused on both these 
elements, they proved to be very effective in establishing genuine and lasting converts, 
many of whom were used mightily by God long after the revival ended. Finney wrote, 
“Such sudden conversions were alarming to many . . . and they predicted the converts 
would fall away. . . .But the event proved that among those sudden conversions were 
some of the most influential Christians that have ever been in that region of the country. 
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This has been my experience through all my ministry.”*® The reason for this seems to be 


that these believers not only chose Christ but experienced the baptism of the Spirit. 
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Indeed, the only thing more impressive than the number of converts that Finney’s 
ministry brought into the Kingdom is that most of these people persevered in the faith 
throughout their lifetimes. Several times in his autobiography, Finney states that such and 
such a person “‘is still a faithful witness of Jesus Christ.” Written late in Finney’s life, this 
constitutes an incredible testimony on the effectiveness of his ministry: that so many of 
the people saved under him fought the good fight, stayed the course, and finished the race 


for the glory of their Lord. 


Conclusion 

Finney’s definition of revival is as follows: “It is the renewal of the first love of 
Christians, resulting in the awakening and conversion of sinners to God.””? This 
presupposes that the church is in a backslidden state. Indeed, throughout history, the 
church seems to have existed primarily in an unrevived state. Yet it does not seem that 
the Lord intended this to be the state of His church, and Charles Finney did not expect it 
should be. In his book The Law as Gospel, author David Weddle gives us an image of 
Finney’s theology as that of a wheel of revival. 

The most appropriate image of Finney’s theology is the wheel: the hub is his 

commitment to moral law as the center of the universe; the spokes are the separate 

doctrines related to each other through their junction at the center; the rim is the 

ceaseless movement of the revival, supported by doctrines whose soundness is 

measured by the strength of their connection with the center. Finney was 


convinced that, thus equipped, the engine of revival would move steadily in one 
direction: ever forward.>° 
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In other words, Finney did not believe that revival was a miracle mysteriously 
enacted at appointed times by the sovereignty of the Lord; instead he saw it as “the result 
of the right use of the appropriate means.’””*! Although the illustration of the wheel above 
looks to be the synthesis of many vital components, to Finney only two means were 
necessary for revival: the truth of the Gospel and prayer. The truth was the means to 
influence humanity, but prayer was the means to influence God.°? When these two 
elements combined with the devoted consecration of Charles Finney, they produced a 
revival anointing that resulted in countless souls experiencing not just a revival moment 
but a spiritual transformation that lasted a lifetime. In our postmodern world, this kind of 
impact is what is needed. 

Charles Finney unearthed a methodology that could be used to establish a new 
generation of postmodern believers firmly in the Kingdom. According to Finney’s 
formula, we must first instruct, to establish a solid theological foundation under immature 
Christians so that they know why they believe what they believe. In the discipleship 
curriculum, the instruction should be logical, narrative-based, and chronological but 
thoroughly grounded in practical applications and experiences. Using | Thessalonians 1 
as an outline (as discussed in chapter 2), it appears that the Pauline model included for its 
theological instruction the development and exposition of the story of Israel, culminating 
in Christ and his reign. With this as the foundation, believers experienced the New 
Testament promises that substantiate the truth of the Gospel in both the hearts and minds 


of new believers. 
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The second element is a spiritual experience. From the literature, it appears it was 
the spiritual experiences of the converted that was the difference maker in the revival 
ministry of Charles Finney. Throughout American history we have had many revivals, 
but those that changed the course of this nation had strong experiential components of the 
ministry of the Holy Spirit. Finney’s revivals had this, with the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
being a primary emphasis in his ministry. The importance in the eyes of this evangelist of 
pursuing that outpouring of the Spirit cannot be overstated. He saw it as necessary, not 
only for a successful ministry but for a life lived faithfully to God. 

Finney was charged with forging a new generation of revivalists. Currently, we 
are losing our next generation through a lack of engagement.*? As ministry leaders, we 
must not allow this trend to continue, but instead must determine to pass the mantle of 
revival on to the next generation of preachers—this is our charge. But the means to do so 
appears to be the production of an environment that successfully marries the components 
of Word and Spirit. This, then, is what we seek. The confirmation of this is that this 
formula was not given to us by Charles Finney but is spoken of by the Lord Jesus 
himself, in John 4. It is this blending of theology and experience—or, if you prefer, of 
doctrine and empowerment—that promises to create the new revivalists for Christ in the 
midst of postmodernism. It is to this end that this doctoral project was designed to 


contribute and seems to have been effective. 
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Finney’s revival ministry predated the concepts of Kingdom Theology by roughly 


seventy years. Yet his ministry concepts directly reflect the present, active ministry of the 


Holy Spirit central to this theology. It is this topic that we will consider next. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Kingdom Theology: An Inaugurated Eschatology 

Over the last century, the face of global Christianity has been changed forever by 
the reemergence of the ministry of the Holy Spirit. From the initial spark in a humble 
Bible school in Topeka, Kansas, to the explosion that became the Azuza Street Revival, 
the Holy Spirit began a Gospel missions movement that has swept every corner of the 
globe. To begin to appreciate this miracle, on January 1, 1901, Agnes Ozmen became the 
first person confirmed to have experienced in the modern era baptism by the Holy Spirit 
accompanied by speaking in tongues. Today there are nearly 300 million Pentecostals in 
the world.! In 2014, if Charismatic believers are included in the total, the number nearly 
doubles, to 584,080,000 Spirit-filled Christians, and the number continues to grow 
exponentially.” 

The Spirit-filled movement has always been eschatological in nature. With its 
central focus on an apostolic demonstration of the ministry of the Holy Spirit, the neo- 


Pentecostal movement has always been driven by the paradigm of inaugurated 
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eschatology/Kingdom Theology. Pentecostalism’s humble beginnings, often growing 
most rapidly among the uneducated poor and other marginalized classes,* resulted in few 
in the movement being well educated. Unfortunately, as Pentecostals become more 
educated, the influence of dispensational theology has complicated the simplicity of the 
Gospel that initiated this great revival. The result has been a reduced dynamic of the 
Spirit in many, if not most, Pentecostal and Charismatic churches in the United States. 
The problem with this is that Jesus said it is the ministry of the Holy Spirit that provides 
his church with the power to “be my witnesses” (Acts 1:8). Therefore, nothing is of 
greater importance for the American church than the reestablishment of this dimension of 
the Holy Spirit’s teaching and equipping in general, and for evangelism in particular. 

To begin to grasp the essentiality of a worldview shaped by a Kingdom 
understanding of the Scriptures, a journey through the text is required. To do this, we will 
first establish the theological foundations for the Kingdom concept. From this point we 
will consider the story of Israel and its telos in Christ Jesus. Finally, we will begin to 
unpack the victory of the cross and its cosmic eschatological effects, including the topics 


of the mission of the church, the Holy Spirit, and salvation. 


Theological Foundations 
A king, in the governmental sense, is simply a male monarch of a major territory. 


Past any level of theologizing, if we believe in a supreme being from whom all life and 
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creation proceeds, he has no rival or equal. He is, therefore, paramount and preeminent 
over all things He created. God is king. The question then becomes, what does that mean? 

The Kingdom concept is certainly one of the foundational stories of the Bible. 
Graeme Goldsworthy establishes that the kingdom of God is a central theme of the 
Scriptures and is developed progressively throughout its narrative. This is clearly 
evidenced in the fact that the origin of all conflict in Scripture is a subject’s rebellion 
against his sovereign, as Lucifer rebels against his Lord. This rebellion, which later 
spreads to humanity, reveals that from its earliest beginnings to its final chapters, the 
Bible is a kingdom story and is, therefore, the story of the kingdom of God. This would 
suggest that “kingdom” is a primary decoding concept within God’s Word, through 
which critical theological implications and human responsibilities are revealed. 

In Genesis 1:26—28, God created humanity, saying, “Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness; and let them have dominion. . . .” The man and woman are told 
to “subdue and rule” the earth. By this we are to understand that they would fulfill their 
vocation as God’s image bearers. Thus, implicit in God’s act of creating a self-reflection 
in the earth is the idea of extending his rule to this terrestrial domain and establishing his 
image bearers as his vice-regents on earth.> As Sanford and La Sor point out, “The 


picture is that of an emperor appointing administrators over his domain and erecting his 
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own statue so that the inhabitants may know whose will it is that rules them.”° The reason 
behind this seems to unfold in the next chapter. 

Genesis 2:15 gives the first indication of a potential problem in paradise. The 
Lord placed Adam in the garden “to till it and keep it.” What is often overlooked in 
reading our English translations of the Scriptures is that the Hebrew word somra, 
translated “to guard, to keep,” is used later in the Pentateuch regarding the priestly 
responsibility to guard the tabernacle against intruders (Num. 1:53, 3:7—8).’ This seems 
to indicate that God did not establish a vice-regent simply to cultivate a paradise on earth 
but also, at a minimum, to guard it against an unnamed (to that point) adversary. 
Unfortunately, by the end of the next chapter the fruit is eaten, the Fall has occurred, and 
the man and woman find themselves outside Eden, with their dominion lost. Worst of all, 
in their stead, Satan has become the newly established ruler of the world (Luke 4:5-8; 
John 12:31, 14:30, 16:11; 2 Cor. 4:34; Eph. 2:1—3, 1 John 5:19). 

It is important to note that even in this darkest moment in history, God establishes 
hope for humanity and provides the first messianic promise, in Genesis 3:15. In this 
promise, he declares that the seed of the woman will bruise the head of the serpent and 
that the snake will in turn “bruise his heel.” The promise indicates that although the 
serpent had won the day, ultimately humanity will triumph over this usurper, and God’s 
kingdom will again rule the earth. Fast forward a few millennia, and the confirmation of 
this victory can be heard in Christ’s final words from the cross: “It is finished” (John 


19:30). 
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From the first time I read those final words from the cross, I have wondered what 
they meant. Presenting the beginnings of an understanding of what occurred when Jesus 
Christ died on the cross is what the remainder of this paper is about. At this point, by way 
of introduction, let us take as a given that Jesus finished the Genesis 3:15 promise that, in 
the words of N.T. Wright, started “a revolution”® when God became King. 

Since we have already established that God is preeminent and without rival as the 
source of all, what does it mean that God became king? To understand this, we must 
begin with what God means when he talks about kingship and reign. The Hebrew Melek, 
“king,” comes from Malak, “to be king, to reign.” According to Derek Morphew, the 
concept is dynamic, referring to dominion, rule, and power. The “kingdom of God” refers 
only in a secondary sense to the realm or a place over which the king reigns. Instead it is 
about an event characterized by God’s intervention in the affairs of men.’ The early 
church was founded upon this idea of God’s kingdom coming to earth in Christ through 
his victory of the cross. This is the Christus Victor atonement theory, and it was this 
perspective on which the faith of the early church was built.!° Unfortunately, the 
perversions of existing Christian religious structures, and the reformational reaction it 
produced, caused much of this understanding to be forgotten. However, in the early 
twentieth century, Princeton theologian Geerhardus Vos began seeing a scriptural 


revelation of the cross that few if any had considered for centuries. In this, he saw the 
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rule of the powers of darkness having ceased (1 Cor. 2:6)!', that the “ends of the aeons” 
have come upon believers (1 Cor. 10:11), and that the conquest of the rulers and 
authorities (Col. 2:15) had all been “accomplished in the cross of Christ.”!* In other 
words, Vos recognized that although the kingdom of God was not yet fully realized in the 
earth, nonetheless Jesus’ reign had been inaugurated at the cross. This is the birth of what 
has come to be called Inaugurated Eschatology—the theoretical foundation of Kingdom 
Theology. 

Going back to the initial question: What was finished in the cross? The beginning 
of the answer is that Jesus overthrew Satan’s rule of the earth and its inhabitants and 
became king. That is, as Scot McKnight stated succinctly, “God now rules through a king 
who died and was raised in order to rule.” The New Testament story, with Jesus’ 
crucifixion as its centerpiece, is therefore about God’s kingdom coming on earth as it is 
in heaven.'* In fact, the broad strategy of the Gospel writers can be seen as the 
declaration that Jesus is the bringer of the kingdom through his life (including his 
miracles and teachings), death, and resurrection.'° The question that follows this assertion 


is: how? 
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This question is answered concisely by Greg Boyd’s response: “Christ’s 
achievement on the cross is first and foremost a cosmic event—it defeats Satan.”!* Boyd 
goes on to point out that Peter’s Acts 2 message establishes that the act of Christ’s 
resurrection fulfilled God’s promise to David (Ps. 110:1). In the resurrection, the Father 
has made his Son “both Lord and Messiah,” establishing him at “his right hand” to reign 
over his enemies until they all are made his footstool. This is also echoed in 1 Corinthians 
15:22—25 by Paul.!” 

Despite all this, many are still left questioning how all this is accomplished. To 
answer this, let us consider this extended quote by Boyd regarding the crucifixion of 
Christ: 

Thus as Scripture portrays the matter, the foundational reason Christ appeared 

was “to destroy the works of the devil” (1 Jn. 3:8), to disarm “the rulers and 

authorities” (Col. 2:15), and to “destroy the one who has the power of death, that 
is, the devil” (Heb. 2:14). The consequence of this victory is that he is seated on 
his rightful throne, the whole cosmos is liberated from a tyrannical and 
destructive ruler, humanity is delivered “from the power of darkness and 
transferred . . . into the kingdom of his beloved Son” (Col. 1:13), and all who 
accept it are thereby reinstated to the original position and responsibility of 
stewards of the creation that God had always intended for us.'® 

So, from a Kingdom Theology perspective, Jesus’ final words from the cross tell 
us at least three important things. First, they mean that Jesus defeated Satan and stripped 
him of his power. Second, he is now coronated as the Messiah/King ruling over the 


kingdom of God. Finally, we are called to join in his rule by laboring with him to 


establish his Kingdom in the earth. As N. T. Wright put it, “They (Christ’s disciples) 
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believed that with this event [the crucifixion] the one true God has suddenly and 
dramatically put into operation his plan for the rescue of the world.”!? Unfortunately for 
contemporary readers, all this makes little sense unless it is explained through the story of 


Israel. 


The Story of Israel 

The story of Israel begins with a man named Abram, later called Abraham, who is 
called by God and given promises of a land and of a nation coming from him that would 
result in the entire cosmos being blessed (Gen. 12:1-4). In this act, God establishes this 
man and his family as an island of true worshippers in the earth. Yet within three 
generations of these promises being given to Abraham, his family is removed from its 
promised land, going to Egypt to seek sanctuary during a great famine. After they 
endured four hundred years of slavery, the Lord sent the prophet Moses to deliver his 
people. Through Moses, this family finally fulfills its promise and becomes a nation and 
kingdom called Israel. 

In the nation of Israel, God recreated a new Adamic humanity.”° Although this 
concept is reflected throughout the story of Israel, it is most visible in YHWH 
establishing this nation as his “treasured possession,” a “kingdom of priests,” and a “holy 
nation.” Although we are familiar with this kind of terminology in the New Testament (1 
Pet. 2:9), this was Israel’s identity from its inception (Exod. 19:5—6). It should be realized 


that whenever kingdom language is used, what is being referred to is a realm of rule 
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reigned over by a sovereign and therefore separate from any other geopolitical entity. So 
whenever Scripture refers to the “kingdom of God,” it is to make a statement about 
power, battle, conquest, and victory.*! The Exodus events are the Bible’s first clear 
expression of the kingdom of God in the conflict with rival worldly kingdoms. This 
power struggle shows the Lord as supreme, as he judged the gods of Egypt (Exod. 12:12). 
This supremacy is seen again clearly in Israel’s conquest of Canaan. 

However, it becomes most apparent in the Davidic monarchy. Unlike any others, 
the authority of the kings of the Davidic monarchy, and therefore the basis of their rule, is 
their position as adopted sons of God (Psalms 2:7).”* It is through this anointing as a son 
that David would rule the nations, being empowered even to crush them into submission 
(Ps. 2:7-9). This empowerment was the source of David’s victories.”* Now, if David’s 
victories illustrate the dominion of the Lord’s kingdom reigned over by his son, Solomon 
shows us how that kingdom is to look. According to 1 Kings 4, it is a place of prosperity, 
joy, celebration, and peace. Simply, it is the location of shalom. 

The Hebrew concept of shalom is more than just the absence of war. It means 
total well-being. Therefore, Shalom is the epitome of the Hebrew understanding of the 
wholeness of life that flows from the rule of God. The kingdom, therefore, involves the 
whole experience of a person as the servant of God applying to every possible area of 


endeavor in the earth.”* This is what a Davidic kingdom looks like; therefore, it is this 
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that was God’s promise to Israel through his messianic son who would sit on David’s 


throne (2 Sam. 7:8—16). This king was to come and finally fulfill all God’s promises to 
Israel, from Abraham to Malachi. That is what the Lord’s covenant people anticipated in 


the coming of the “kingdom of God.” 


Jesus: The Fulfillment of the Story of Israel 
We must stress . . . that this message [of Jesus and the kingdom of God] is part of 
a story [the Story of Israel], and only makes sense as such. Israel would at last 
“return from exile”; evil would be defeated; YHWH would at last return to “visit” 
his people. Anyone wishing to evoke and affirm all this at once, in first-century 
Palestine, could not have chosen a more appropriate and ready-made slogan than 
“kingdom of God.”*> N.T. Wright 
As God’s Adamic humanity,” chosen to be the people through whom he would 
redeem the world and restore his creation from rebellion,’ Israel’s story matters. It is for 
this reason that many prominent scholars assert the need for the Gospel Story of Jesus to 
be understood through the Old Testament Story of Israel. According to Dr. Scot 
McKnight, since the Reformation, the Western church’s focus on soteriology has 
produced an unbalanced theology that has “crushed” both the Story of Israel and the 


Story of Jesus.7* Thus, to truly understand the propositions of Kingdom Theology, some 


space for this discussion is required here. 
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First, let us be clear that this is not “another gospel” (Gal. 1:8). Modern research 
has provided understandings of the historical context of Jesus and the early church that 
were unimaginable a century ago. The result is that today we are more able to fully 
understand the messages preached by Jesus and the apostles than any time since the 
apostolic age. An excellent example is | Corinthians 15. Paul, a Pharisee by training and 
apostle by calling, famously defines the Gospel of Jesus Christ as his death, burial, and 
resurrection (1 Cor. 15:1—4). What goes unnoticed by most modern readers is that these 
events happened prophetically “according to the scriptures” (1 Cor. 15:3, 4). Paul then 
expresses the apostolic Gospel and the story of Jesus as the completion of Israel’s story in 
the Scriptures, in that Jesus saves people from their sins.*? The Gospel then “is the Story 
of Israel that comes to completion in the saving Story of Jesus, who is Israel’s Messiah, 
Lord of all, and the Davidic Savior.”3° Once we understand that the reign of God is 
present in Jesus, we can view almost every aspect of his ministry in the same light, 
realizing that Isaiah’s messianic expectations were fulfilled in him.*! As the fulfillment of 
God’s promises to Israel, Christ allows things to move forward in a new way.*? 

Moving forward from this understanding, it is essential to realize that Jesus 
understood his life and ministry through the paradigm of scriptural fulfillment.*? This is 


particularly true of the prophetic books of Isaiah and Daniel, the two Old Testament 
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books most concerned with the kingdom of God. Jesus frequently drew from these books 
and seemed to have understood his role in terms of their kingdom promises. The 
foundation of these promises is that the Davidic Messiah would crush the enemies of 
God’s people. In doing so, he would establish a global monotheistic kingdom and restore 
the personal presence of God in Zion (Isa. 2, 4, 9:2—7). This kingdom would destroy all 
others (Ps. 2, Ps. 110; Dan. 7), establishing God’s kingdom in the earth forever (Isa. 9:6— 
7; Dan. 2:31-44). When Jesus came preaching that the “kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
these are the things his Jewish hearers are expecting. 

It is important to understand that the messianic prophecies represent the 
culmination of the story of Israel and the fulfillment of God’s promises to Abraham. The 
result of their fulfillment would be a new age of the restoration of humanity to their God 
and his kingdom filling the earth. What went undiscerned by all but those earliest 
believers is that in Jesus, the kingdom of God has come. He did indeed fulfill these 
promises. 

What this means is that Jesus began the remaking of creation in his death, burial, 
and resurrection. Having dealt with the evil of sin that had defaced and distorted the 
world since the Fall** and having dethroned Satan as ruler, Jesus became God’s true 


steward and faithful ruler over all his world.*> Therefore, the messianic age has come, 
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and the kingdom of God is present, fulfilling Old Testament expectations. In fact, it is 


this fact that makes the Gospel “the good news.’”*® 


Jesus as the Kingdom Come 

Graeme Goldsworthy stated, “Jesus was the kingdom in person. . . . He was at 
once both Creator and creature, king and obedient subject, Word of God and listening 
servant. This Jesus of Nazareth not only brings the kingdom; he is the kingdom in 
himself.”3’ In the Gospels, as in the book of Exodus, we see the clash of two kingdoms. 
Jesus, as the greater Moses, casts out demons, heals the sick, raises the dead, and shows 
power over nature itself. In this, he is “invading the prison house of the strong man and 
setting the captives free.”>* 

When one reads the New Testament, especially the Gospels and Acts, it becomes 
incredibly clear, that in the ministry of Jesus, we witness a full-frontal assault on the 
structures and personalities of the kingdom of darkness. Beginning with Jesus’ power 
encounter with Satan in the form of the wilderness temptation, then throughout the 
narratives of the Gospels, Jesus is taking ground and advancing the kingdom of God. 
What becomes readily apparent is that this invasion took the enemy by surprise. We see 
this first in Mark 1:24, where the demon being confronted by Jesus asks two questions: 


“What do you want with us?” and then immediately asks, “Have you come to destroy 


us?” This idea is linked to Matthew 8:29, where the demons ask, “Have you come here to 
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torment us before the time?” What we need to notice is that both spirits asked questions 
about their destruction. Confused, they asked if the time had come. What might surprise 
some of us is that the answer is: it had. 

In Luke 16:16, Jesus states, “The law and the prophets were until John; since then 
the good news of the kingdom of God is preached, and everyone enters it violently.” In 
this, he makes it clear that he is the transition in history from promise to fulfillment. The 
words “until” and “since then” indicate that the great transition has taken place in him. In 
other words, the future Kingdom reality is now present and available.*’ This fact is 
further illustrated through Jesus’ empowering of the twelve and the seventy and sending 
them as his forerunners. Their message was Jesus’ message: simply, that the Kingdom 
had arrived. 

In Matthew 11:12, Jesus states, “From the days of John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of heaven has suffered violence, and men of violence take it by force.” Through 
the years, this verse has proved to be particularly difficult for translators. Although part 
of the problem is the use of the middle/passive construction within the key movements of 
the verse, another aspect of it is the antisupernatural bias of many of our modern 
translators. In contrast, those translating the text from a Kingdom Theology perspective 
recognize that the most probable translation of Matthew 11:12 is that “the kingdom of 
heaven has been forcefully advancing” or “the kingdom of heaven has been coming 
violently.” This unsettling nature of the Kingdom is expressed by the demonic powers, as 
noted above. G. E. Ladd wrote that translating this verse as a middle, with two halves 


saying that “the Kingdom of heaven acts powerfully and requires a powerful reaction” 
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makes much better sense than passive interpretations.*° Morphew points out that Isaiah 
promised the release of the captives. Therefore Jesus violently invaded the domain of the 
strong man and plundered his goods (Mark 3:21—27), casting out demons as a sign of the 
presence of the kingdom (Matt. 12:28), and causing them to cry out in confusion because 
this event had begun “before the time” (Matt. 8:29).*! Given this information, it seems 
that N. T. Wright’s translation in the Kingdom New Testament offers us a much better 
picture of what is actually happening in this verse: “From the time of John the Baptist 
until now the kingdom of heaven has been forcing its way in—and the men of force are 
trying to grab it!’”4 

To begin understanding the mechanisms behind Jesus’ mission of bringing the 
kingdom with force, we must consider what Jesus called “the binding of the strongman” 
(Matthew 12:28—29 and Luke 11:20—22). Both references immediately follow Jesus’ 
statement that he casts out demons by the Spirit of God. Considering these texts, Ladd 
states that the “strong man” is Satan, that his “house” is “this present evil age” (Gal. 1:4), 
and that his “goods” are men and women enslaved within his kingdom. But the stronger 
man, Jesus, has assailed and overcome him and is “despoiling him of his goods.” 
From the previous texts, Jesus’ ministry of exorcism is the product of the Spirit of 


God and serves as proof that “the kingdom of God has come upon you” (Luke 11:20). 


Similarly, when Jesus declared the judgment that would be coming to the cities of 
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Bethsaida and Chorazin, he defines “the mighty works of the kingdom” as the signs, 


wonders, and miracles he had been performing (Matt. 11:20—24).4 In other words, Jesus’ 
ministry of liberation from demonic powers is “the sign that indicates that the kingdom of 


God was present.”*° 


Jesus and the Victory of the Cross 
Now is the judgment of this world, now shall the ruler of this world be cast out 
John 12:31 

The Judgment of the World and Its Prince 

Jesus believed in two kingdoms: the kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
darkness.*° At this point, we must remember that several times in the New Testament 
Satan is revealed as the principal power in the earth. Jesus himself calls him “the 
prince/ruler of this world” three times in the fourth Gospel (John 12:31, 14:30, 16:11). 
Paul refers to him as the “prince of the power of the air” (Eph. 2:2) and the “god of this 
age” (2 Cor. 4:4). The indication is that Satan became ruler of the earth realm through the 
failure of Adam and Eve, and the fact is strongly implied in the temptation of Christ in 
the wilderness (Luke 4:6 NIV). 

Given this fact, the conquest of Jesus’ cross is genuinely magnificent. This is the 


apex of history. It is, therefore, impossible to unpack the totality of what Jesus 
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accomplished. What we know for certain is that the cross represented the moment that the 
fallen world and its prince were judged. 

The Proto-Evangelion (Genesis 3:15) prophesied that Eve’s seed would “strike 
the head” of the serpent that deceived her, making the primary achievement of the cross 
the defeat of Satan.*’ The cross is then about dethroning a cruel, illegitimate ruler and 
reinstating a loving, legitimate one: Jesus Christ.** The Bible declares that the effect of 
this is that Satan and all other demonic power structures have been stripped of all real 
authority and subjugated to the Lordship of Jesus Christ, the King (cf. Phil. 2:9-11; Col. 
1:15—20).* This truth reveals the tension between the Kingdom being “already” present 
but also very much “not yet” fully manifested in the earth. As believers in Jesus Christ, 
we live in the tension between the inauguration of our King and the full realization of his 
rule. One crucial point to understand is that in the victory of the cross, Jesus fulfilled the 
Adamic purpose. This fact carries enormous implications for our world. 

This section of the paper opened by quoting Jesus from John 12:31, where he 
states that by the cross he would judge the world, and the ruler of this age would be cast 
out. In the previous paragraph we considered the effect of Satan’s defeat, but what did 
Jesus mean when he said, “Now is the judgment of this world”? The word translated as 
“world” here is the word kosmos. Kosmos has a breadth of meaning that includes the 


physical world, humans, or the world’s system. The sense here is of the world system, 
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and therefore, at that moment, it was the world system ruled by Satan. To understand 
what this means, we must begin with Isaiah. 

As mentioned earlier, Isaiah predicted universal judgment to accompany the 
arrival of the kingdom of God on “the day of the Lord.” Morphew makes a significant 
point when he suggests that when Jesus said that the judgment of this world was at hand, 
he understood the event of his cross to be Isaiah’s day of judgment. Although I would say 
that this is somewhat overstated, since scriptures such as 2 Corinthians 1:14 and 2 
Thessalonians 2:2 clearly indicate that the Day of the Lord remains a future event, still 
this idea does explain why the heavens were darkened and the earth was shaken as Christ 
was crucified (Isaiah 13:9-10). These cosmic events were Isaiah’s signs that were to 
accompany the day of the Lord, so that “In Jesus the end has occurred.”°° 

This understanding—that the end has already occurred in Christ’s death—is 
crucial to fully grasp Kingdom Theology. Derek Morphew elaborates on this in detail in 
his book Breakthrough, but here is a brief summary. The end has already occurred in 
Jesus’ death on the cross. This fact is the basis of substitutionary atonement, and 
therefore our salvation. That is, all people will be judged at the end, but in his death Jesus 
has already been judged by God for our sin and has borne our judgment, so that “in Jesus 
we were tried, found guilty and executed.” Because of this fact, those who are now in 
Christ have already transitioned from death to life.°! In this way, inheriting eternal life, 


and therefore entrance into the Kingdom, are synonymous with entering the Age to 
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Come.*” Given this explanation, the New Testament believer is at this moment a member 
of the Kingdom and has already entered the age of Christ’s reign. This is the inaugurated 
eschatology, and therefore the end has begun. 

Given this understanding, if the end was begun in Jesus’ sacrifice, then we 
experienced our end when we experienced Jesus. Therefore, we are now living in the age 
to come through the infilling of the Holy Spirit. This establishes Jesus’ crucifixion as the 
eschatological event bringing God’s eternal kingdom into the present, ushering people 
into that realm through their relationship with the Savior. Therefore, the “ultimate reign 
of God at the end of world history has broken into this present world.”*? This is the first 
element of the judgment of the world system through the cross. 

The second aspect of judgment is an outgrowth of the first. Salvation provides for 
a regenerated humanity, empowered by the Spirit, to become a truly Adamic humanity— 
as Israel was intended to be. This is the result of Jesus’ perfect obedience to the Father, 
fulfilling the Adamic purpose through the cross. Through this last Adam’s (1 Cor. 15:45) 
obedience, now the door opens for God’s New Testament people to reenter the vocational 
calling of Adam—that is, the church is empowered to establish God’s reign, and 


therefore his kingdom in the earth. This is the mission of the ekklesia. 
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The Ekklesia 


The Church exists by happening . . . The word “Church” points to the dynamics of 
this human event which takes place in the midst of the rest of human history, or 
else it is an empty world pointing to nothing.° Karl Barth 

Jesus’ death, burial, and resurrection judged the world and its ruler and set an 
enslaved people free. In this, he creates one new people from all the ethnicities of the 
world (Eph. 2:11—16). This is the revolutionary idea that is the church, and since its 
inception it has destroyed strongholds and liberated people, bringing them the salvation 
and healing that is in the Kingdom of God. 

Unfortunately, when most think of “church” today, it is very different from how 
the early disciples would have defined it. Many are surprised by the fact that Jesus only 
used the word translated church (ekklesia) three times, and two of those occasions were 
in the same verse (Matt. 16:18, 18:17, 18:17). Nontheless, ekklesia became the preferred 
word of Luke (the writer of Luke and Acts), Paul, and the other apostles to identify the 
gathering of these new Christian communities. The reason for this is contained within the 
two specific meanings of ekklesia in the Greco-Roman world. First, in the translation of 
the Septuagint, Jewish scholars chose ekklesia to denote the whole “congregation” of 
Israel.>> So, in this case, ekklesia meant the whole of God’s elected people. Second, 
within Caesar’s political structures, ekklesia referred to local political groups of Roman 


citizens called together to make civic decisions.*° So to call the New Testament church 
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ekklesia is to make a statement full of political and social overtones that reach within 
both the religious structures of Judaism and the politics of Rome. McKnight clarifies the 
not-so-subtle implications: that they, the church, were both “Israel expanded and were 
gathered locally as a sociopolitical fellowship under King Jesus.”*’ That is, the New 
Testament writers were saying that the church is God’s New Testament Israel, and it is 


making Kingdom/political decisions under the lordship of Christ right now. 


Jesus, the Spirit, and the Mission of the Kingdom 

The facts that Jesus is king and that the world system has been judged are crucial 
ones for us to grasp. Early Jewish Christians did not see belief in Jesus as Lord as an 
abandoning of the hope for geopolitical expression of God’s kingdom. Jesus is Lord, and 
the Messiah’s sovereignty is universal. This is the reason the apostles asked Christ 
whether he would, at that time, reestablish the kingdom to Israel (Acts 1.6). They still 
expected an earthly political expression of his present reign; therefore, salvation did not 
become some “personal religious experience.’»* Instead, they understood it as a fresh 
expression that the Jewish hope of God being made the true sovereign of the world had 
been finally realized in Christ Jesus.>°? In fact, the legendary effects of the Davidic kings 
of history demand that we avoid all attempts to reduce Jesus’ rule as the Davidic Messiah 


to a purely personal spiritual experience. Instead we should ask, how much more should 
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the reign of God in Jesus Christ impact his church and transform the world if the rule of 


mortal men over the nation of Israel had such a significant effect? 


The Holy Spirit and the Kingdom 
For Israel, the concept of Kingdom is always connected to God and his 


t.°! The story of Israel is so important to understand the Kingdom and God’s 


covenan 
current activity in the world because God made it his story in the world. When YHWH 
chose to dwell with his people through the covenantal relationship, Israel became a 
kingdom, for their King dwelt with them in the earth (Exod. 25:8, 29:45—46; Deut. 4:32— 
34). While this is true, during the Babylonian captivity something interesting happened: 
God’s presence left his temple. 

The prophet Ezekiel was a captive in Babylon when the Lord showed him a vision 
of the temple. In this vision, he saw the sins of the priests and the nation of Judah. It was 
these sins that caused God’s glory (his presence) to depart from the place he had declared 
would be his everlasting dwelling (Ezek. 10:3—22). This devastated his covenant people. 
But God did not leave them without hope; toward the end of Ezekiel’s ministry, in 
another vision, the Lord showed him the return of God’s glory to the temple (Ezek. 43:1— 
5), just as Isaiah had seen years earlier (Isa. 52:8). After Israel’s return to Canaan, the 


Lord promised that the glory of the second temple would be greater than the glory of the 


former, and that in that place he would grant peace (Hag. 2:9). The expectation became 
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that in the same way that God’s glory had filled the first temple (2 Chron. 7:1—16), it also 


would fill the second—but it never came. The absence of YHWH’s presence, combined 
with living in their promised land under pagan rule, served only to confirm to the people 
of Israel that they really were still in exile.© 

The beauty of God’s prophetic word is that it is always true. The glory did return 
to the second temple; it was greater than that of Solomon’s temple, and from that place 
God did declare peace. He did that through the ministry of the Prince of Peace, Jesus 
Christ. Jesus is, therefore, the fulfillment of God’s restored presence to Israel. Gospels 
reveal that in Christ the God’s people received “God among us” (Matt. 1:23), for the 
presence of God dwelt (“tabernacled”’) in his person (John 1:14). Therefore, they had 
seen God’s glory (John 1:14) and received his peace, so in Christ God’s presence had 
returned. 

Although he already was the mighty God incarnate, Jesus is empowered with the 
Spirit at his baptism (Matt. 3:13—17). In this, as the first human baptized in the Holy 
Spirit, he inaugurates a new age. This is important to understand, because in this we see 
that the presence of God returned to Israel in two ways—first, in the person of Jesus 
Christ, the Word made flesh, dwelling among them (John 1.14), but later in the presence 
of the Holy Spirit upon Christ himself. Keener notes that the return of the Spirit was an 


eschatological phenomenon” that confirmed that Jesus was indeed the Messiah and that 
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the messianic age was upon them.® The point was made earlier that Jesus is the kingdom 
of God in himself. We can see then that the Holy Spirit, who is also God, is also the 
presence of God’s kingdom. The Holy Spirit is the Kingdom, and where he is, Kingdom 
has come. 

In the time between Jesus’ death and his parousia, the experience of the Spirit 
baptism is a present reality promised to all Christian believers. Scripturally there is a 
close association between the Spirit and the blessings of Kingdom life (Rom. 14:17; cf. 1 
Cor. 4:20). This is central to the Apostle Paul’s concept of the presence of the Spirit and 
the present Kingdom.” To Paul, the Spirit’s presence is evidence of the fullness of the 
eschaton of God’s present Kingdom in believers.®’ This is the conceptual bridge 
connecting the apparent difference between the “Kingdom language” of the Gospels and 
the “Spirit language” of Acts and the Epistles. Simply, to Paul, the presence of the Holy 
Spirit equals the kingdom of God. This is supported by the fact that Jesus told his 
disciples that some of them would not die before seeing the kingdom come (Matt. 16:28). 
Since today all are dead, this could only be possible if the kingdom had come by the 
presence of the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost. 

The Day of Pentecost is the day the church was born, and the new age arrived. 
Today the Spirit continues to manifest himself by breaking into the present as a witness 


both of Jesus Christ (John 15:26) and to the eternal inheritance of the believer (Romans 
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8:16).°8 To Keener, this “leaves no doubt” as to the eschatological significance of Spirit 
empowerment as the “present experience of God’s future reign.”°’ Youngmo Cho also 
notes the intimate connection that Paul makes between the Spirit’s conferring power to 
believers with the new life it brings. That is, the new life is realized in the presence of the 
Spirit and constitutes the blessing of the new age.”° Peter confirms all this in his 
Pentecostal message, stating that God’s people have been anointed as witnesses like the 
Old Testament prophets and that the enthronement of Jesus as King at God’s right hand 
has ushered in the time of salvation.’! Given these truths, one would expect to see 


evidence of the Kingdom in Christ’s ekklesia. 


The Mission of the Kingdom 
Concerning Jesus’ ministry during the first advent, Greg Boyd states, “The 
unifying theme is warfare against the kingdom of darkness.’’”* Evidence of this warfare 
continues through the actions of the apostles throughout Acts, the Epistles, and 
Revelation. To N. T. Wright, what was most tragic in the Fall was that it represented the 
human “failure of vocation.” In this, Wright sees God’s mission as restoring humanity 


to its created vocation as his image bearers. This mission is realized first in Jesus, and 
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then his church, as we seek to reestablish lost humans in relationship with their true 
Father, the living God. The means by which we are to create this reconciliation has been 
and will forever be the power of the Holy Spirit, combined with a personal witness of the 
Gospel.’* That is empowered evangelism. 

Some have questioned the right to expect God to use “ordinary people” in these 
miraculous capacities. In response to this, we must remember that God only uses ordinary 
people and that we only become capable of doing more by his empowerment. For a more 
biblical answer, remember that Jesus sent (“‘apostled”’) the twelve and then the seventy to 
prepare cities and towns for his arrival, empowered to heal and to proclaim the Kingdom 
message (Luke 9:2, 10:1). Keener shows that the language used in Luke’s Gospel 
concerning these events connotes commissioning agents with delegated authority 
“equivalent to the person himself.”’> This kind of Kingdom empowerment is clearly seen, 
not only in the Gospels but also in the ministry of the early church. 

To begin to truly grasp Kingdom Theology, it must be understood that the 
disciples’ mission replicates and extends the mission of Jesus in its preaching of the 
coming of God’s kingdom and in healing the sick.”° We see this clearly in the 
commissioning of the evangelists: that Jesus bestows his ministry and message (Mark 
1:14—15; Luke 4:16—21) upon the twelve apostles (Matt. 1:1—10; Luke 9:1—6), and then 
the seventy (Luke 10:1—9). He then reiterated this commission of sending at the end of 


each of the Gospels and the beginning of Acts (Matt. 28:16—20; Mark 16:14—20; Luke 
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24:45—49; John 20:19—23; Acts 1:1—-11), thereby illustrating that this same ministry was 


to be carried by all whom he would send.”’ These disciples were commissioned to extend 
the invitation of reconciliation, first to Israel and then to the nations (2 Cor. 5:11—21). 
This is the purpose of Christian mission. Any further arguments against this 
empowerment should be silenced by Jesus’ declaration that he was sending his disciples 
into the world as he had been sent (John 17:18, 20:21) and by his conferral of the 
Kingdom upon them (Luke 22:29). 

Because of Jesus’ defeat of Satan and his inauguration of the kingdom of God in 
the earth, every intervention of God since Christ’s crucifixion is a breakthrough of the 
powers of the future age. As Morphew states beautifully, “Every element of the end is 
present, or available, in every breakthrough of the kingdom’—that is, “There is only one 
kingdom, undivided.”’* Because of this, every occurrence of Holy Spirit renewal or 


revival is a Kingdom experience.” 


Salvation 
Soteria, usually translated as “salvation,” is often linked to the postresurrection 
ministry of the Holy Spirit. However, the Gospels reveal that Jesus provided people 
“salvation” during his earthy ministry first. As G. E. Ladd points out, messianic salvation 
is seen in Jesus’ miracles of healing. This indicates that the presence of the Kingdom is 


meant to bring deliverance (Luke 7:50, 17:19). An important example of this is the 
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salvation of the sinful woman of Luke 7:47—50. In this case, soteria would be better 
translated as “wholeness,” as her salvation was a matter of more than just physical 
healing; it implies as well a sound spiritual state, “indicating that salvation is more than 
just about people’s eternal destiny but the whole person.’’®? 

As we consider this story further, it becomes clear that salvation is directly related 
to peace. Peace was the message of the seventy (Luke 10:5). It was also the message 
Jesus spoke to his disciples after his resurrection (Luke 24:36). As mentioned earlier, 
Isaiah’s prophecy of comfort was closely related to this concept of the shalom produced 
in the reign of the Davidic monarchy. Interestingly, both Judaism and the Gospels link 
one’s sins and one’s sicknesses. Isaiah 33:24 indicates that one result from the rule and 
judgment of the Lord, there will “no longer be any sick, for the Lord will forgive all 
iniquity.”’*! James confirms this relationship of forgiveness and healing (James 5:15). 
Therefore, it is logical to understand that forgiveness would potentially bring healing 
with it.*? This seems to establish that the ultimate result of salvation in the Messianic Age 
is to be the complete healing of each of God’s people. 

From the foundations already well laid in this paper, we understand that the 
Kingdom is both present and available to all who come to Christ through faith and 
repentance. We also understand that when someone experiences the Holy Spirit, a 


Kingdom event has taken place, and the age to come has broken through into the 
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t.8> Therefore the healing and wholeness of the next age—that is, of the kingdom 


presen 
of God—should be expected to be expressed in the present. Charles Kraft makes an 
incredible statement regarding this: “Occasionally we interpret something that happens as 
a miracle, but by definition we see such an act as a matter of God’s interference in 
normalcy. This seems to contrast with Jesus’ view that such acts ought to be considered 
normal in the kingdom of God.’’** So from Jesus’ perspective, miracles are simply the 
product of the Kingdom. Therefore, they should not be a surprise, but instead should be 
an expected result of the presence of God’s kingdom on earth. 

To finish this discussion of salvation and healing, we must state the obvious and 
confess that not everyone gets healed. Again, this is the tension we live in between the 
inaugurated Kingdom and its full manifestation. In Deuteronomy 29:29, Moses writes, 
“The secret things belong to God, the revealed things belong to us.” In his discussion of 
the Kingdom, Graeme Goldsworthy reminds us that humanity’s call to dominion (Gen. 
1:28) is subject to the sovereign will of the Creator, who sets bounds on our freedom 
(Gen. 2:17).®° Therefore, only God has total freedom within his kingdom, as the supreme 
sovereign. This is as it should be. He, therefore, exerts his Kingdom reign as he deems fit. 
It is in his goodness, love, and mercy that we must rest in faith, regardless of whether we 


see healing in this life or the next, for in both we see our complete salvation. 
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The Answer 


So why does all this matter? As mentioned earlier, to N. T. Wright the human 
problem is a misunderstanding of God’s goal for humanity. Humanity’s goal is not to go 
to heaven; the goal is to realize the human vocation within God’s renewed creation. 
Wright sees this narrative so completely that he suggests that this is what every biblical 
book from Genesis forward is pointing toward.*° If this is the problem, the answer is true 
discipleship, not a program for people to learn facts about Jesus or the Christian life. It is 
a life lived for God through worship, manifested through a lifestyle of service that fulfills 
both the Great Commandment and the Great Commission. 

To do this, Scot McKnight believes, we must begin to rebuild a Gospel culture. 
McKnight sees the root of our misunderstanding of our place within God’s kingdom as 
flowing from “the crushing” of the Gospel culture by the weight of a “salvation culture” 
within evangelicalism.*’ The antidote is then to rebuild a Gospel culture, not to the 
exclusion of the message of salvation, but to put it back into the context of the entire 
Gospel story. This would then be the story of the kingdom of God. It has a beginning 
(creation and his covenants with Abraham and Israel), a middle (David), and a resolution 
(Jesus and final redemption).** This doctoral project is designed to begin to answer each 
of these elements, with the hope of producing true disciples of Jesus Christ who change 


their world. 
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Conclusion 

Kingdom Theology, and the inaugurated eschatology upon which it is founded, is 
based on the complete victory of the cross, which established the present but not fully 
realized kingdom of God in the earth. This concept, conceived early in the existence of 
the New Testament church, was rediscovered at the dawn of the twentieth century by 
Princeton theologian Geerhardus Vos. This idea was then picked up and spread widely 
through the outstanding work of theologian George Eldon Ladd. What began as a much- 
debated ripple in the theological sea in many ways has become the ocean itself. 
Illustrating this fact, by 1974 Ladd could write, “If a majority of scholars have 
approached a consensus, it is that the Kingdom is in some real sense both present and 
future.”®? Thirty years later, Baptist scholar Russel Moore agreed with Ladd, saying that 
“evangelical theology has moved toward a Kingdom consensus around the concept of 
inaugurated eschatology.””? Although the foundations of this understanding are now 
firmly established, there is still much to be done to bring true consensus, such that the 
Lord can bring into his church all that his Word promises. 

George Eldon Ladd wrote, “His mission, as well as his messiahship, was a 
‘mystery’; it was not to bring the evil age to its end and inaugurate the Age to Come. It 
was rather to bring the powers of the future age to men in the midst of the present evil 
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age.””' Derek Morphew added that the age of anticipation cannot be compared to the age 
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of fulfillment.’? Unfortunately, experiencing the fullness of God’s promised kingdom 
becomes impossible if the church remains in a state of anticipation. In this way, many in 
our evangelical family seem to share the misunderstanding of the first-century Jews and 
have missed the promise because it looks different than they anticipated. Because of this, 
we must continue to have exceptional scholars enter into serious study of Kingdom 
Theology and its implications. Since an empowered witness is what Jesus intended would 
drive the spread of God’s kingdom in the earth (Mark 16.15-20, Act 1.8), the eternal fate 
of many million people may be dependent on getting this right. 

The church must endeavor to not only reach for but to receive the fullness of the 
Kingdom available to her now through the victory of the cross. The reason for such a 
statement is simple. Our Western world is filled with people whose view of reality is 
limited to what they would term “fact.” This materialistic mindset had led to an 
increasingly atheistic view of the world. A person’s worldview—the subject of the next 
chapter—is fundamentally changed when one comes to saving faith in Jesus Christ. What 
limits us is our worldview. Because of that, it is a critical component to be considered in 


creating a discipleship environment. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Worldview Psychology 
“We don’t see things as they are, we see them as we are.” Anais Nin' 

Worldview psychology as a formal area of study is a relatively young science. 
Although most secularists consider its origins to be in the philosophy of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, the inception of the concept is found in Immanuel Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment in 1790. In it, the notion of Weltanschauung (Welt = world + Anschauung = 
view or outlook) is first considered. Since that time, worldview has become one of the 
central intellectual concepts in contemporary thought and culture.” The reason behind this 
is that worldview has proven to be the door into the psyche, not only for the individual 
but for culture as well. 

The worldview is the filter through which we see, understand, and interpret the 


world and our place within it.? In other words, a worldview is an interpretive lens we use 
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to try to understand reality.* Because of this, very little is more fundamental to a person’s 
self-identity than their worldview. 

Worldview describes how a person understands “reality.” Therefore, it 
encompasses assumptions about the whole of life, including human nature, the meaning 
and nature of life, the composition of the universe itself, and everything else in between.° 
It is this composite view of the world that informs and guides our decision-making, 
allowing us to move through life effectively.® 

Christian anthropologist and missiologist Charles Kraft notes that our worldview 
is largely received from those around us.’ It is, therefore, primarily a product of the 
surrounding culture, serving to equip a person to function successfully within it. Our 
worldview is trusted because it was learned from those whom we trust. Yet that does not 
mean it is an accurate reflection of reality. Interestingly, psychologist Mark Koltko- 
Rivera reminds us that all approaches to reality (i.e., all worldviews) involve the use of 
unproven and unprovable assumptions. However true that may be, those assumptions are 
essential for establishing a sense of peace in the human mind.’ In other words, 


psychological health is tied, in part, to the cohesiveness and stability of one’s worldview. 
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Although most theists seem to regard psychology with a certain level of 


skepticism, it would appear that the concept of worldview is an exception, particularly to 
the evangelical. This interest is driven primarily by a concern over effective Christian 
missions. Since the first century, this fundamental value of sharing Jesus with others has 
driven missionaries around the world to “teach the nations to obey all that the Lord 
taught” (Matt. 28:19-—20). Despite the misguided efforts of crusaders and conquistadors, 
Jesus’ command was not to spread the Gospel by force; instead, it is to bring others to a 
volitional obedience to it. Implicitly, this kind of profound change of mind will demand a 
transformation of worldview. This is particularly evident in cultures where conversion to 
Christianity will result in persecution and sometimes death. Indeed, the twentieth-century 
theologian/philosopher James Orr saw the disagreement between Christians and non- 
Christians as not being a matter of a particular doctrine or belief; instead, he saw it as an 
issue of underlying worldviews.'° Therefore, the goal of Christian mission is to introduce 
people to Jesus Christ in a way that produces worldview transformation. That is, in part, 


what this project accomplished. 


Worldview Interaction with the Doctoral Project 

If our worldview is the filter through which we interpret the world, then this 
concept represents the key that can unlock the door to social transformation, whether 
ecclesial or secular. American psychologist Arthur W. Staats asserted that “constructing 


unifications (i.e., worldviews) is the most important type of theory work in our science 
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[i.e., psychology].”!! Steven Cowan and James Spiegel argue that the central goal of 
philosophy is constructing and developing a comprehensive worldview. '* Similarly, 
Eugene Webb states that producing a global unification is the goal of worldview 
psychology.!? The question to consider is why. 

It appears that a primary reason for this focus on worldview is the potential for 
controlling how one interprets, and therefore interacts with, the world around them. If an 
entity can shape how people perceive reality, that person or organization will essentially 
control how others interact within our ever-widening global society. Stated this way, it 
sounds rather sinister; clearly, this could be used to manipulate. However, when used 
responsibly it could also help educate in areas where there are deep divides, such as race 
relations, ecology, and other important global issues. For instance, a recent study 
illustrated that for some young adolescents education helps to shape worldview, even 
when dealing with controversial topics such as, in this case, climate change.’* As stated 
earlier, worldview change is a key to personal and, therefore, social transformation. 

Victor Motti recently wrote, “Science, hand in hand with technology, continues to 


shake our worldview.”!> This has indeed been the fact since Galileo first challenged the 
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Catholic Church over the centrality of the earth in God’s created order. With Galileo as 


an excellent example, from a Christian perspective, let me state clearly that the issue is 
not true science. True science only reveals what is. As Dr. Peter Bellini once stated in a 
lecture, “All truth is God’s truth.” The issue then becomes whose interpretations of the 
facts will produce the “truth” that will shape worldviews, and thus the world to come. 
There is an intensifying polarization over the question of truth in American 
culture. Former Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan famously stated, “You’re entitled to 
your own opinions. You’re not entitled to your own facts.”’!® While this is true, the 
premise of worldview psychology is that, for the individual, perception is reality. People 
have long understood that one’s perception of the world are unique to each set of eyes. 
Many factors converge to produce the worldview lens through which one perceives their 
place in the world. Some are the unique experiences of that person, while many more are 
received as members of the culture surrounding them. It is in the convergence of these 
two great rivers of influence that the perception of the world takes shape. The problem is 
that both of these shaping systems are unredeemed. Therefore, the paradigms through 
which we interpret reality are, at the very least, skewed. This produces a warped 
perspective of a false reality in the hearts and minds of people that the Bible defines as 
“strongholds” (2 Cor. 10:4—5). The foundational challenge to Christian discipleship then 
is to create new biblical worldviews that liberate believers from these false perspectives 


(2 Cor. 10:3, Matt. 28.19-20). 
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Worldview and 1 Thessalonians 1:1—10 


1 Thessalonians | gives us a wonderful glimpse into the mission of the Apostle 
Paul and his evangelistic team. Key to understanding the magnitude of the change in the 
lives of these new believers is Paul’s comment of how they “turned to God from idols, to 
serve a living and true God and to wait for his Son from heaven” (1 Thess. 1:9). For a 
group made up primarily of former pagans who had been raised to believe in a 
polytheistic definition of reality, what we are talking about is a complete transformation 
of how they saw the world. With regard to evangelism, it appears that what the Holy 
Spirit brings in the revelation of Jesus Christ as Messiah is a new worldview. Dr. Graham 
Cole gives key insight into this when he points out that, according to Paul, those who 
understand the Gospel and receive its wisdom are those taught by the Spirit (1 Cor. 2:12— 
13). The difficulty in receiving the word does not reside in the receptor’s cognitive 
disability but an individual’s openness to the message. “A transformation needs to take 
place at the deepest level, the heart. .. .The affections are the keys.”!” As James Sire 
notes, worldview is not simply a set of intellectual or rational ideas but instead reflects a 
“commitment, a fundamental orientation of the heart.”!* Therefore, it is ultimately this 
heart shift that we seek to produce. 

So, what are the means to accomplish such a dramatic worldview transformation? 
From the New Testament record, it appears that the answer is the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit. Indeed, the Scriptures that outline apostolic evangelistic preaching of Jesus as 


Messiah most often are accompanied by healings and exorcisms. This is substantiated in 
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several places, and also within the exegetical pericope of 1 Thessalonians 1:1—10, where 
Paul states how the “gospel came to you not only in word, but also in power and in the 
Holy Spirit and with full conviction” (1 Thess. 1:5). In this, the apostle reminds his 
readers of their experiences in the Holy Spirit and his power, which produced a “full 
conviction” in their hearts. As Dr. Gordon Fee concludes, “Their conversion was not 
merely positional; it was also experiential.”!? 

Given that worldview is defined as the means by which we interpret the world and 
our relationship to it, it appears that true Christian faith is always the result of a 
worldview transformation. This is substantiated biblically in the accounts of the salvific 
experiences of Paul (Acts 9:1—18) and Cornelius (Acts 10). In the first, the Lord appeared 
to Paul and revealed himself as “Lord,” producing Paul’s conversion to Christ. In the 
second, two related, worldview-shaping events took place. First, an angel appeared to 
Cornelius, telling him to send for Peter, which opened this Gentile’s heart to the gospel 
message that Peter would preach. Then, as his messengers were on their way to fetch 
Peter, the Lord showed the apostle the vision of a sheet filled with unclean animals, 
saying, “Take and eat.” This told Peter that his perception of the Law no longer defined 
the limits of the Gospel, thereby freeing him to go with these Gentiles. In both cases, 
worldview transformations created an openness to the gospel message that produced the 
salvations of Paul, and later of all in Cornelius’ household. These worldview shifts were 


the direct result of the ministry of the Holy Spirit. 
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Considering all these elements together, it appears it is the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit that produces the opportunity to receive faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. This, of 
course, is the chief cornerstone of a Christian worldview. Taking this thought further, 
according to Jesus, the Scriptures are not only true but, as the product of the Spirit (2 Pet. 
1:21), are truth itself (John 17:17). Not only that, but the Holy Spirit is sent as a witness 
to testify of the Lord Jesus Christ (John 15:26). The fact that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit 
of God reveals that he is truth itself (1 John 5:6). Therefore, conversion is, essentially, a 
transformation of worldview produced by the revelation of Jesus Christ through the 
ministry of the Holy Spirit. 1 Thessalonians 1:5—8 establishes that the activity of the Holy 
Spirit had lasting effects on these early disciples, producing the testimony of their faith 
that was heard throughout their region despite great personal persecution. These lasting 
effects reveal not just a temporary emotional response to a message but a worldview shift 
that resulted in genuinely transformed lives. Amid our increasingly pagan culture, this is 
the kind of Christian discipleship we need to replicate. This appears to be possible only 


through an active and dynamic ministry of the Holy Spirit. 


Worldview and the Teaching Ministry of Charles G. Finney 

Charles Finney was the leading evangelist during the Second Great Awakening in 
the United States. The reports regarding his ministry have never been rivaled since their 
occurrences. His meetings were always accompanied by a deep conviction of sin through 
the ministry of the Holy Spirit, to such a degree that people often fell out of chairs 
weeping as they prayed. In fact, it was not uncommon for entire communities to be 


converted to Christ when Finney ministered. Finney became so influential in American 
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culture that historian Mark Noll ranked him “with Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, 


and Andrew Carnegie . . .as among the most important public figures in nineteenth- 
century America.””° 

When Finney ministered, he met the people where they were. He allowed the 
truth of God’s Word, backed up by the conviction of the Holy Spirit, to bring people to 
faith in Jesus—but that was not all. By all appearances, Finney seemed to bring those 
who heard him to a place where they were truly transformed. Worldviews were 
irretrievably shifted, regardless of the person’s social status or level of education. What 
resulted were two things that are essential to this project. First, it seems that most of the 
people who were converted through Finney’s ministry served the Lord faithfully until 
their deaths. Second, many became leaders in Christian missions, whether on a local or 
an international level. So, what was his methodology that produced such life change in so 
many? 

The first piece of the puzzle is that Charles Finney was an attorney by training. 
When reading his sermons, it becomes apparent that all were soundly structured to 
develop a logical argument. He would state the premise of his talk, then list the evidence 
to support the premise. Sometimes his list of supporting points numbered in the twenties; 
his sermons were long, often lasting more than two hours. Despite these things, it appears 
that one of the reasons for his success was that his sermons made sense, in that he made 


sure to connect to his audience at the level of their comprehension and worldview. 
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Second, Finney used the Scriptures to show his hearers their sins/faults. He would 
design his arguments to reveal the impossibly weak standing of sinners in the audience 
before the just and living God. Then Finney, like a skillful prosecutor, would dismantle 
any security his hearers retained by exposing to them their own selfish and sin-filled 
motivations, laid naked before them. He would do this by contrasting their actions, 
thoughts, and dispositions to that of the perfect Lord. In other words, Finney challenged 
their worldview by exposing it for what it was and causing his hearers to compare it to 
the perfect standard of the Lord’s Word. The results were shattering. For most people in 
Finney’s meetings, these two contrary worldviews would clash, with God’s truth 
destroying the lies. 

These first two elements paved the way for the ministry of the Holy Spirit to enter 
the room, bringing regeneration for lost souls. This created transformational worship. In 
fact, the concept of “transformational worship” so prevalent in American church culture 
today originates in the Second Great Awakening, “where emotional altar calls sometimes 
led people to feel that they had achieved full sanctification through an experience with 
God.’”! It was in these altar calls—original to Finney’s ministry—that people became 
open to the ministry of the Holy Spirit. The result was a personal power encounter that 
changed lives and set people free. It often produced a complete change of heart, and 


therefore a shift in worldview.” 
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Worldview and Kingdom Theology 


Theology is man’s effort to see the world through God’s eyes. It is, therefore, our 
attempt to access God’s worldview. Kingdom Theology and its concept of an inaugurated 
eschatology challenge believers to move past our comfortable concepts of Christianity to 
begin to access and advance Jesus’ reign in the world today. To the Kingdom theist, we 
are not waiting for Jesus’ reign to come to this world. It was begun during his earthly 
ministry and culminated in his death, burial, resurrection, and ascension, which stripped 
Satan and his kingdom of all power and restored it completely and finally to Jesus Christ 
(John 12:31; Col. 2:14—-15; 1 John 3:8; Matt. 28:18). Because of this, Jesus has 
commissioned the church to make disciples of all nations (Matt 28:18—20), and thereby to 
establish his Kingdom in this world at this time. This is the mission of the church, and it 
can be accomplished only by doing the things that Jesus did, bringing salvation to people 
and setting them free from the oppression of the devil (Acts 10:38). This is what God has 
called the church to do (Matt 28:18—20; Mark 16:15—20; Luke 24:46—49; John 20:21—23; 
Acts 1:3—8). To enable us to fulfill this commission, Jesus sent his church the 
empowering presence of the Holy Spirit (Acts 1:8). Unfortunately, very few sectors 
within the church have fully embraced this truth. 

The title of Chapter 4 in Charles Kraft’s Christianity with Power is 
“Enlightenment Christianity is Powerless.” 7* The Enlightenment essentially taught us 
(the West) a mechanistic/antisupernatural view of the universe.”+ Unfortunately, it is this 


perspective that serves as the foundation of most of our current theological concepts. This 
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is illustrated perfectly by two quotes. First, respected evangelical author James Sire said, 
“I want my faith cast in the form of propositions that can be evaluated for their truth.”?° 
Interpreting Sire, it sounds as though his faith must meet the criteria of rational 
evaluation. The question then becomes, whose rational evaluation? As W. Jay Wood 
reminds us, our evidence for belief in God and other faith-based beliefs “simply are not 
acknowledged in some circles as acceptable evidence.””° Therefore, if Sire relies on the 
rational evaluation of others, his faith most likely would be damaged significantly. If he 
relies instead on his own rational evaluation, then he too is relativistic in his 
understanding of truth—and not unlike his postmodern counterparts, of whom he is 
critical. I would say, then, that his faith is far less objective than it appears he would wish 
it to be. 

The second quote is from Dr. Charles Swindoll. As the former president and 
current chancellor of one of the great conservative seminaries in the United States, Dallas 
Theological Seminary, he is recognized as one of evangelicalism’s leading statemen. 
Swindoll said, “Our God is some distant deity sitting around in heaven answering 
theological questions.””’ Sadly, this is not an uncommon thought, particularly in 
cessationist circles, although few would have the courage to put it in those words. The 
idea is that God has spoken, and now he is just giving commentary on what he said. 


These two quotes concisely reveal that much of our evangelical theology is more like 
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deism than biblical Christianity. In this, most evangelicals have become like the 
Galatians, who started in the power of the Spirit but then sought to be perfected in their 
own strength (Gal. 3:3). Unfortunately, the premise of this project is that to survive in this 
post-Christian postmodernity, we, the church, must come back to a thoroughly biblical 
expression of Christianity. However, to do that, we must change what we expect. 

The Theological Foundations paper concluded with a statement made by Derek 
Morphew, who said that the age of anticipation cannot be compared to the age of 
fulfillment.’® Unfortunately, experiencing this fulfillment given to us in Christ’s 
inaugurated reign becomes an impossibility if the church remains in a state of 
anticipation only. By relegating power/sign gifts to the past, cessationists are resisting the 
Spirit rather than seeking to embrace the reality of Jesus’ reign already present in the 
ministry of the Holy Spirit. Worldviews define the possible—that is, a worldview defines 
what can be known or done in the world.”? We therefore must begin to affect the 
worldviews of believers in order to redefine the possible, not by the limitations of the 
mechanistic standards of the Enlightenment but as defined by the Scriptures themselves. 
It is this reorienting of their worldview that is the ultimate goal for every participant in 


this doctoral project. 


Worldview and Global Christianity 
As stated earlier in this chapter, the challenge of worldview transformation has 


been a focus of Christianity since its inception. Therefore, this issue is not uniquely 
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postmodern. Nor is it merely an American, or even a Western, phenomenon. Instead, it is 
a global concern that several recent missiological studies confirm. The issue of 
worldview transformation, or the lack thereof, is becoming a growing problem in the 
church worldwide. Most concerning is that this is particularly true in areas identified as 
the new center of Christianity: the global south. For example, Africa, with Charismatic 
Christians representing a total of 17 percent of the population (12 percent Pentecostals, 
with another 5 percent Charismatics),*° has not seen the level of social transformation 
that would be historically anticipated from this kind of exponential growth. This is 
particularly true of the nation of Nigeria. 

Despite growing exponentially over the last 40 years, Nigerian Christianity does 
not bear the marks of social transformation previous that revivals brought to their greater 
sociological contexts. In fact, it could be said that quite the opposite is taking place. It is 
reported that in some of the largest Charismatic churches, consisting primarily of young 
men and women and professionals, dress is well outside of accepted cultural norms. The 
result is what one scholar called an act to “expose their nakedness.”3! Although this 
position could well be debated from a Western perspective, what is concerning is that this 
sentiment seems only to point to the more significant issue: that the spread of the 


Christian faith is not benefitting society as a whole. Nigerian scholar Jake Otonko states 
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that it is “no exaggeration to hold that the level of evil in Nigeria is directly proportional 
to the growth in the number of Christians.”°* Although this must be recognized as being 
somewhat polemic, we still have two scholars recognizing the failure of the Gospel to 
bring the beneficial social transformation that has always been its result previously. 

The primary reason for this appears to be that Charismatic Christianity has not 
seemed to bring the level of personal transformation that results in changes in the lives of 
the people. Instead, Christianity has only been laid over the cultural and religious norms 
of the past.*? This has produced what Otonko sees as the distortion of “the purity and 
integrity of the Christian faith.’** In other words, the foundational issue is a lack of 
believers being conformed to the Christian morality, which has always been indicative of 
the initial formations of a biblical worldview, and therefore of true conversion. 

Interestingly, Otonko sees the issue as being that Nigerians and other Africans 
cannot dissociate themselves completely from their preexisting religious and cultural 
beliefs.*° Whether that involves their approach to political practices, their practice of 
divination,*° or other sociocultural activities, this is far more than an African problem. 


Similar issues of syncretism within Christian churches have been reported in Asia as 
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1.37 Where missiological researchers have attempted to find a resolution to this, they 


wel 
have found the answer lies in a methodological approach to transforming worldviews.** *? 
The reason is that true Christianity is not merely an intellectual assent to a new category 
of propositions that provides a ticket to heaven. Instead, it is because Christianity is the 
revelation of Jesus Christ as Lord, King, and Savior, and therefore must, by necessity, 
produce a massive shift in how one sees reality. 

Far from being a problem for the developing-world alone, today’s increasingly 
globalized culture is producing a blending of worldviews in postmodern America as 
well.*° This fact is changing the face of the church in the United States in significant, 
often unperceived, ways. Not all of this is bad. As stated earlier, all truth is God’s truth. 
Therefore, some of these elements imported from other cultures have enriched our 
experiences in Christ. Great examples of this are the books authored by Pastor David 
Yonggi Cho. Pastor Cho, the pastor of the largest Christian church in the world, has 
authored several outstanding books on prayer. One cannot read them without hearing 
some of the unique elements of Asian cultural spirituality expressed in his authentic faith 
in Jesus Christ. Unfortunately, unlike the contributions of Dr. Cho, most of these 
influences are not expressions of Christianity in diverse cultures but paganism infiltrating 


the Christian church. 
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In many circles, a biblical Christianity is becoming confused with a simple pagan 
spirituality that adds a Christian flavoring. Sadly, some of this is even being promoted 
from our pulpits. The result is that, for many professing believers, personal expressions of 
Christianity are becoming increasingly synchronized with other faith influences. As 
established in chapter 1, the foundational reason—even deeper than the impact of global 
culture—is that fewer and fewer professing believers have a biblical understanding of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. In the United States, this is particularly true of those in the 
demographic defined as the millennial generation. 

Compounding these difficulties, time has never been a more precious resource. 
Few people have the time, or even the desire, required to go through a traditional 
discipleship curriculum. This project has created a discipleship model administered over 
a weekend. Yet brevity is not the only answer. This intensive provided participants with 
experiences (threshold moments) that bring the reality of the claims of Christ to life. This 
is the kind of experience that the Apostle Paul brought to the Thessalonians, and the 
result was that people stepped out of paganism into a faith-filled Christianity. It produced 
a worldview transformation. 

To afford the kind of change mentioned above, this project was primarily 
concerned with creating an experience based on the Pauline structure expressed in | 
Thessalonians. This allowed participants an opportunity to experience the acquisition of a 
biblical worldview through a convergence of education and experience. That is, this 
project was ultimately about creating an environment for a Christian worldview 


transformation. Therefore, understanding how a worldview is formed was essential to 
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allow for God’s truth to become revealed in the hearts and minds of the believers who 


participated. 


Worldview Transformation and Story 

Although this is a relatively small entry in this chapter, it is essential to 
understand the methodology implemented in this project. Much of the research indicated 
that worldviews were shaped most easily through stories. Indeed, studies over the last ten 
years have substantiated that the use of story is a crucial tool in worldview 
transformation. Scholar Yuval Noah Harari, in his book Sapiens, writes, “Telling 
effective stories ... gives Sapiens immense power, because it enables millions of 


41 The reason is that stories 


strangers to cooperate and work towards common goals. 
shape worldviews and create direction. TEDS leader and son of missionary parents Chris 
Anderson has built an empire on this premise. In his book TED Talks, he sums this idea 
up, saying, “Done right, a talk can electrify a room and transform an audience’s 
worldview.” 

This has been substantiated scientifically. In his article, “Why Inspiring Stories 
Make Us React: The Neuroscience of Narrative,” neuroscientist Paul J. Zak reported that 


inspiring stories caused significant increases in serum levels of the hormone oxytocin.* 


Popularly, oxytocin has been called “the love hormone” because of its activity in the 
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formation of deep social bonds between people, such as in the mother-child 
relationship.** What is significant for the purpose of this chapter is that oxytocin has been 
shown to be released during culture-shaping events such as religious rituals, folk dances, 
weddings, and traditional war dances.* It should be noted that these are all worldview- 
shaping activities. This brings us back to the idea of story as a worldview-shaping device. 

In her book Stories that Stick, Kindra Hall cites the work of Princeton 
neuroscientist Uri Hassan. Hassan’s research has shown that the brains of the storytellers 
and their listeners synchronize in the story.*° Zak observes that the effect is that “if you 
pay attention to the story and become emotionally engaged with the story’s characters, 
then it is as if you have been transported into the story’s world.’’*’ It appears that this is 
the reason that story shapes worldview so effectively: it brings you into the experience of 
the story, and thus it becomes your story. 

This effect of story as a worldview-transforming agent has also been proven on 
the mission field. In his doctoral dissertation, Frank W. Schattner considered the 
production of sustainable church-planting movements in East Asia. Through the 
interview process, it was discovered that many of the participants believed that 


addressing worldview is an essential component in successful disciple-making. Their 
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preferred methodology was chronological Bible storytelling. In fact, the interviewees 
were convinced that the chronological telling of the Bible story was the most powerful 
way to teach new believers Bible content. What is of primary importance for this project 
is that the interviewees reported that this method created a biblical worldview in the 


participants.** 


Worldview and the Discipleship Intensive 

In our current historical context, we must conclude that the vast majority of those 
who will participate in this disciple-making process will hold a postmodern worldview. 
As has been argued throughout this paper, it appears that what we Christians call faith is 
the reception of the testimony/revelation from the Holy Spirit that Jesus is Lord (John 
15:26). It is then this understanding that transforms our worldview. Unfortunately, most 
Christians stop at that point, satisfied in knowing their eternal destiny is secure; but that is 
not Christian discipleship. In Romans 12:2, Paul commands believers not to be 
conformed to the world but to be transformed by the renewing of their minds. This text is 
not implying an instantaneous experience of renewed perfection but a process of 
becoming obedient to all that Jesus taught and commanded (Matt. 28:19). 

The church needs to come back to a discipleship model that causes our 
worldviews to clash with the Scripture until we become conformed to the image of 
Christ. Sadly, most of us are nowhere near that. When we look around, we find that many 


of our churches and those that fill them are much more influenced by American culture 
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and its values than by the Scriptures.°° As Dr. C. Fred Smith wrote, “Finding Christian 


versions of these same (American) values will not cause us to become biblical in our 
lifestyles and values,’*! but becoming biblical Christians is precisely the goal. This 
challenge becomes even more concerning when we begin to consider discipling those 
possessing a postmodern worldview. 

Postmodernity is relativistic because fundamentally the postmodern worldview 
accepts that each person’s experience reveals a sliver of the picture of reality. Therefore, 
since each person’s experience differs from all others, and since that experience has a 
significant impact on the way one perceives and interprets life, each individual’s 
perspective reveals a thread in the global tapestry of truth. In this way, it is their 
contribution to the complete picture.°” Because of this, absolutes have no real place in the 
postmodern worldview. In fact, any claim of “big picture” truth is almost universally 
regarded as a thinly veiled play for control and manipulation.° Because of this, Hinkson 
and Ganssel report that for the one steeped in the culture of postmodernism, the Gospel 
seems irrelevant at best, and at worst it appears appalling.‘ 

At first glance, this would seem to paint a bleak outlook for the mission of the 
church, but our current context also creates some very real missional opportunities. First, 


postmodern culture is very open to the spiritual. As Lederle points out, “The spiritual and 
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the divine are taken seriously—so much so that the task of the Christian church is no 
longer to testify to the existence of God but, rather, to protest that there are not many 
gods but only One!”*> Thus atheism, the primary obstacle posed by modernism, has been 
made largely irrelevant. Instead, because of this level of openness, the issue is the lack of 
discernment between good and evil within the spiritual dimension. The challenge then is 
to discern between the kingdom of “light” and the kingdom of “darkness’*° so that 
fidelity to the one true and living God can be established. 

The second opportunity is that in a world of relativism, experience is the trump 
card. For the postmodern worldview, its deepest commitment is to an understanding of 
the “really real.”°’ To discover this reality, the postmodernist seeks integrated and holistic 
experiences to bring understanding to the concepts they wish defined. The postmodern 
person believes that experiences that incorporate every dimension of what one is 
attempting to understand are the best way to understand it. Therefore, an idea’s true 
nature is found in the concrete experience of it.°° In this way, one’s construction of a 
worldview is a continuous, lifelong process stimulated by new experiences.*? This 
openness to experiencing reality presents a particularly strong advantage for Pentecostal 
and Charismatic ministries, in which the demonstrated ministry of the Holy Spirit 


testifies of the Lord Jesus in experiential ways. 
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Finally, the postmodern world is a world that understands itself through story. 


Remember that, for members of this generation, what defines reality is experience. 
Therefore, they receive truth most easily through narrative. As James Sire points out, 
worldviews are grasped as stories, not just as abstract propositions.®’ As Ravi Zacharias 
put it, “Life needs a story to understand the details.”’°! Although this has been true 
always, for this generation—taised on Netflix—it is particularly true. Story then becomes 
the encoding key for worldview and the door through which the transformational 
message of the Gospel can be received. 

As stated earlier, a worldview is a commitment of the heart.® David Naugle notes 
that when worldview is understood in this way, not only is its “true source located but it 
becomes a richer concept than its philosophical counterpart, being more than just a 
reference to an abstract thesis about reality, but a Hebraic expression of the existential 
condition of the whole person.’ Story is this access point to the heart. It is how we can 
bring people into the story and allow them to experience it themselves. So, which story 
would we tell? The Kingdom Story. 

A big part of this discipleship process is revealing to believers the greater context 
we enter as members of the household of faith. As children adopted by God the Father 
through a blood covenant, we become participants in Israel’s story. In his book The King 


Jesus Gospel, Scot McKnight reminds us that Israel’s story has a beginning (Adam and 
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Abraham), a middle (Moses and David), and an end (Jesus as King). It is this story that 


needs to be presented to new believers to bring a global understanding of the Gospel 
definition of who we truly are and what we are called to do. In this, we establish the 
answers to the fundamental worldview questions of: ““What is our nature?/Who am I?”, 
“What does it mean to be human?”, “What is our world?”, and “What is our problem?’ 
Presenting the answer to these worldview questions within the context of story allows the 
synergy and consistency of the biblical worldview to be established cohesively in the 
mode most effective for conveying that worldview to others. Story then becomes a 


primary modality used to convey truth within this discipleship intensive. 


Conclusion 

Worldview is the conceptual lens through which we see, understand, and interpret 
the world and our place within it.°° Worldview Psychology has its origins in the writings 
of Immanuel Kant, and since his time worldview has become one of the central 
intellectual concepts in philosophy and psychology. Because this philosophy of life 
describes how one understands “reality,” it is the door into the psyche of not only the 
individual but of culture as well. 

Worldview affects every area of life, as it is the decoding program through which 
a person interprets the world around them. This includes areas of spiritual life and 
ultimate reality. Because one’s worldview defines the possible, the limits of each 


person’s experience are determined by the boundaries it establishes. At the moment of 
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salvation, the revelation of Jesus Christ as Messiah breaks into this conceptual structure 
and begins to establish new realities. Unfortunately for most, the mechanistic worldview 
inherited from the Enlightenment has reduced our interpretation of the reign of Christ 
from its limitless potential for global transformation by the power of the Spirit to trying 
to prove the logic of Gospel propositions. 

Twenty-first-century believers must carry the flame of revival to this postmodern 
world and set it ablaze by the power of the Spirit. Whereas in the past scientific 
predictability replaced the supernatural expectancy of the early church, this discipleship 
program seeks to restore that expectation and found believers firmly upon the Gospel so 
that they become contextualized expressions of New Testament Christianity. The 
beginnings of this were accomplished by building the model specifically to establish a 
Kingdom-theology worldview based on the story of Israel in the hearts of believers. This 
allowed the teaching to be deeply biblical while being packaged in the medium most 
effective in delivering worldview ideas. This Kingdom Story, combined with spiritual 
New Testament experiences, enabled not just the crystallization of concepts but the 
activation of the theological truths they had learned. I can confidently assert that the goal 
that each participant would be able to say along with Dr. Charles Kraft, “In short, he 


2966 


[God] was more of everything that I had ever believed he was,”°® was reached. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Over the last century, the face of global Christianity has been forever changed by 
the reemergence of the ministry of the Holy Spirit. From the initial spark in a humble 
Bible school in Topeka, Kansas, to the explosion that became the Azuza Street Revival, 
the Holy Spirit began a Gospel missional movement that has swept every corner of the 
globe. To begin to appreciate the magnitude of this movement, on January 1, 1901, 
Agnes Ozmen became the first person confirmed to have experienced the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit accompanied by speaking in tongues in the modern era. Today there are 
nearly 300 million Pentecostals in the world.' In 2014, if Charismatic believers are 
included in the total, the number nearly doubled to an astounding 584,080,000 Spirit- 
filled Christians, and the number continues to grow exponentially.” 

The Spirit-filled movement has always been eschatological in nature. With its 
central focus on an apostolic demonstration of the ministry of the Holy Spirit, the 


Pentecostal movement has always been driven by the paradigm of an inaugurated 
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eschatology. Pentecostalism’s humble beginnings lent itself to a biblical literalism that 
was needed to clear a path for a reignition of the power ministry of the Holy Spirit. 

Yet although the last century saw the prolific rise of Pentecostalism mentioned 
above, as members of this stream have become more educated the demonstration of the 
Spirit has seemed to diminish. This may not appear to matter to those outside this stream, 
but I would say it is indicative of a problem that envelops all Christendom, particularly in 
the United States. 

Globalism and its influences have opened American culture and the world to an 
array of faith options previously unknown. Although theoretically the Christian church 
should be immune to such things, some of those faith options are being adopted by our 
Christian brothers and sisters. The reason the American church has become susceptible to 
these things seems to be our discipleship methods, or lack thereof. First, it should be 
stated that the church in America has been exceptionally lax in its effort to raise up 
disciples. For those who have put effort into that endeavor, most disciple-making 
methods have been primarily knowledge-based. Therefore, for many, although their 
salvation may have come through a spiritual experience, their Christian life has been 
largely an attempt to live out the propositions of a Christian philosophy. The profound 
weakness of this approach has been shown to be that as the faith propositions of 
Christians are exposed to faith propositions from other philosophies, many of these 
alternate ideas have been adopted into the practice of their Christian faith. The result of 
this is syncretism. 

The issue is that Christianity is not a philosophy; it is a new life lived in Jesus 


Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit. In other words, Christianity is to be a life we 
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experience, not merely truths we know. This is not an opinion but rather the testimony of 
Scripture. Whether we consider the one hundred and twenty in the upper room, the three 
thousand who responded to Peter’s message, or Paul’s conversion, the new birth always 
had an experiential component and catapulted the believer into a lifestyle of faith. That is 
not to say that there wasn’t teaching, but it was married to experiences of conversion, as 
found in Acts 2:38—47. That is also the testimony of Paul in 1 Thessalonians, chapter 1. 

The Thessalonian church was a model for all who saw her faith in action (1 Thess. 
1:8—9). After only a short time with the Apostle Paul, their turn from idols to serve the 
living God was complete, even in the face of great persecution (1 Thes. 1:3, 9; Acts 17:5— 
9). How was this possible? It appears that Paul employed what he understood to be the 
New Testament method of worship that Jesus described in John 4:23—24. It is this 
intersection of Spirit and truth—or Holy Spirit experience combined with instruction in 
biblical doctrine—that seems to produce disciples who persevere. It has become apparent 
to me that this is because this intersection produces worldview transformation. 

For someone to truly change/repent in a moment, that person’s way of thinking 
has to change. This requires a transformation of worldview. As was explained in chapter 
5 of this paper, worldviews are deeply entrenched and are essential components of one’s 
self-identification. Yet change of worldview is consistently the testimonial product of the 
New Testament faith. Paul, for example, had an encounter with the Lord Jesus, and it 
changed him the moment that he asked, ““Who are you, Lord?” (Acts 9:5). The Scriptures 


testify that for this kind of change to take place, truth must be experienced (Acts 2:1-4, 





2:38-47, 8:5-8, 9:3-19, 10:44-48, 16:29-33, 19:1—7). This intersection of truth and 


experience is also what characterized the ministry of Charles Finney. Whereas the results 
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of most revivals have been shown to be short-lived, many of those who found salvation in 
Finney’s revivals became life-long servants of Christ; in fact, several became important 
Christian leaders who advanced the Kingdom both locally and internationally. It seems 
that this kind of change resulted from worldview transformations brought about by the 
synthesis of the ministry of the Holy Spirit and the preaching of the Gospel. Thus, it was 
the environment of true worship in Spirit and truth (John 4.23—24) that afforded this kind 
of radical change in the hearts of people. It was, therefore, this convergence that became 
the environmental goal of this project. 

Kingdom theology’s foundational concept—the current, but not fully manifested, 
reign of Christ—promises that the powers of the kingdom of God are available to 
believers in this age (for more on this, refer to chapter 4). Thus, a dynamic ministry of the 
Holy Spirit is something that we not only can hope for but should expect. Therefore the 
practicums within the curriculum are built to facilitate a genuine and punctiliar 
experience of the Holy Spirit. 

Finally, worldview psychology has shown that integral to the formation of a 
worldview is the use of the modality of story. This method has been used throughout the 
centuries and represents humanity’s earliest form of enculturation. Story also has always 
played an essential role in passing on a biblical culture, in Judaism through the oral 
tradition and later in Christianity through the telling of the parables and other stories from 
the Gospels and Acts. Therefore, the teaching curriculum was delivered primarily as a 
narrative so that the concepts would be not merely learned but understood contextually 
within the lives of other believers throughout history. Because of these many factors, 


discovered through the many hours of research for this dissertation, my project has taken 
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its present structure, and it has proven to be effective in creating the transformational 


environment I hoped for. 


Methodology 


Participants 

The participants for this study were selected from a list of either young or new 
believers who attend the church that I pastor (New Life Church). The essential criterion 
was a limited exposure to previous discipleship material. Therefore, participants fell into 
two general categories: either they were new believers or they were young 
chronologically (minimum age of 16); members of the two groups would meet the 
criterion for one reason or the other. After a list was generated and invitations were 
issued, nine participants were able to take part in the weekend intensive. 

Participation was voluntary and without incentive, outside participants’ own 
desire to grow in their relationship with God. The result was a mixed-gender group, with 
members ranging in age from sixteen to thirty-nine, with a mean age of 25.1 years and a 
median age of 23 years. Three participants were teenagers and were raised in a church 
environment, five participants had come into a relationship with Christ between six to 
nine months prior to the event, and one participant was three very inconsistent years into 
a faith relationship with Jesus. 

All nine who participated in the weekend event completed the three-day intensive 
and the accompanying event journals. Six completed the postevent survey, and six 


participated in the interviews. There is an overlap between the participation in the 
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postevent surveys and the interviews, with Participants 2, 4, 6, and 7 completing both. 
The reason for this was that the interviews proved to provide a much richer engagement 
of the topics. This, combined with the chronological distance from the event, caused the 
interviews to deliver a better view of the actual effects of the intensive upon the 
participants. Participant 1 did not complete either of the postevent data-collection 
utilities, and completed the in-event journal only marginally. As a result, none of 


Participant #1’s data is included in the analysis. 


Environment 

The project-intensive was held April 16—18, 2021, in New Life Church’s Youth 
Center, in Canton, PA. Friday night, the first session started at 7:00 p.m. and lasted until 
8:30 p.m. Saturday’s session was from 9:00 a.m. until 8:00 p.m. Breaks were built into 
the schedule. Lunch and dinner were provided for all participants, and snacks and drinks 
were available throughout each day. The Sunday session began at 9:00 a.m. and ran until 
1:45 p.m. Each night the participants went home to the distractions of everyday life, to 


maintain the ease of reproduction outside of the testing environment. 


Data Collection 

Data collection was accomplished using pre/post surveys, journaling, and 
postevent interviews. Each collection method was selected to offer a different 
perspective, resulting in a progressive and chronological view of the participant’s 
experience. This was beneficial, in that one not only could observe the final results but 


could see the changes as each participant experienced them in real time. 
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The surveys were the backbone of the data collected for this project. The preevent 
surveys were disseminated to participants via physical handouts or as an attachment in an 
email two weeks before the intensive weekend. Most were handed in as their ticket to 
participate in the weekend, but one was returned via email a week before the event. The 
purpose of the preevent survey was to get both personal background and baseline faith 
information on each participant. The background information was essential to understand 
their faith journey preceding the intensive, such as their experience within Christianity 
(were they raised in a church, etc.). The faith information allowed us to see what kind of 
impact the weekend actually had in regard to the three measured outcomes of the 
hypothesis, when compared to the postevent survey. A total of nine individuals 
participated in this study. All were surveyed before the weekend event. Six of the nine 
participants completed the postevent survey immediately after the event. A professional 
statistician analyzed the data collected from the surveys to determine its conclusions; she 
will be referred to as “the analyst” for the rest of this paper. 

The details of the rigor of the study are as follows. The preevent survey contained 
a total of thirty-three questions. Seven were “yes/no,” with four of those having 
additional “if/then” summative narratives to further define those answers. There were 
twelve scaled (1—5), undefined quantitative questions and fourteen qualitative narratives. 
The postevent survey had thirty total questions, ten of which were “yes/no,” with each 
containing additional “if/then” summative narratives. There were also seven scaled (1-5), 
undefined quantitative questions and thirteen qualitative narratives. 

The in-event journal provided in-the-moment responses to the project as it was 


experienced. After each session or practicum, the participants were allowed 10-15 
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minutes to fill out their journal entries for that given exercise. The journal asked three 
questions: 1) What did you learn in this session? 2) Did you have any new experiences in 
this session? If so, what? 3) Did this session grow your faith? If so, how? These questions 
were created to be open-ended to allow for a free-form, narrative response. 

The postevent interview was conducted either three or four weeks after the 
conclusion of the weekend event. This amount of time was given to allow the participant 
to become fully reengaged in their normal rhythm of life, thereby mitigating the potential 
of reporting inflated perceived change results after participation. The interviews were all 
conducted via ZOOM. Originally, there was to be one group interview with the 
participants, but owing to conflicting schedules (and forgetfulness, in a couple of cases), 
the ZOOM interviews were conducted with two groups (Group 1: participants 4 and 6, 
and Group 2: participants 5 and 9), with the rest conducted in a one-on-one format 
(participants 2 and 7). Those not interviewed were participants 1, 3, and 8. Therefore, six 
of the participants were interviewed. During the interview, the participants were asked 


nine questions to determine the event’s effects on their lives and attitudes. 


Effecting Change 

The methodology for this project was truly a blend of key elements from each of 
the Foundation chapters. The primary structure of the weekend’s teachings was taken 
mostly from the first chapter of 1 Thessalonians; some augmentation was needed from 
both the Old Testament and the Book of Acts to round out the topics implicit within 1 
Thessalonians 1, which span from the Exodus to the tribulation and return of Christ. 


Finney’s contribution was the understanding that creating an environment of “Spirit and 
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truth” enabled a worldview transformation that produced lifelong disciples of Christ. 
Kingdom theology contributed two essential ideas. The first is that each of God’s 
children has a created vocation to reign as a “prince regent,” and thereby extend his 
Kingdom. The second idea is that the entire ministry—which most reserve for the full 
manifestation Christ’s reign in the Millenntum—is available to us now for the purpose of 
establishing God’s kingdom in the earth. Finally, worldview psychology indicates that 
story is the master encoder of worldview. Each of the elements was a crucial component 
in this project. 

What these factors contributed to creating actual change for the participants is 
best understood as the structures of a body. The primary structures of the skeleton are the 
truths expressed in the doctrinal underpinnings of 1 Thessalonians chapter 1. The 
muscles, which create the potential for movement, would be represented by the narrative 
delivery of the content, as it is the apprehension of the content that creates the potential 
for movement and change. Finally, the dynamic of the ministry of the Holy Spirit 
reflected in ideology of Kingdom theology and manifested in the ministry of Charles 
Finney is best expressed as the breath that allows for the animation of the other two 
elements. 

The pedagogy used several key elements employed for particular purposes. The 
content was shared in a small-group format, with all of us seated in a circle to allow for a 
perception of equality, and therefore freedom to share in the group. This was to promote 
the dialogical teaching methodology that I wished to use, allowing for an open 
engagement with the content for both the participants and the teacher. Story was a key 


element, as discussed in some detail above. Finally, experience was a crucial component 
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of this pedagogy, as it made the abstract real, in the same way that a chemistry lab 
anchors the facts learned in class into the reality of the students’ life experiences. 
Some have wondered why we held this as an in-person event, given the risks 
associated with COVID-19. First, there was a lot of ground to cover, pedagogically 
speaking. Maintaining attention and interaction while doing this via ZOOM, or some 
other meeting media, seemed daunting. Second, because roughly one-third of the 
curriculum was experience-based learning, it demanded an in-person meeting. For 
instance, it would be logistically prohibitive to baptize someone in water over ZOOM. 


Finally, our area was not experiencing a high rate of infection at that time. 


Implementation 
The participants are discussed in fairly significant detail in the opening paragraph 
of the Methodology section, above, but as a reminder, the primary criterion for a 
participant was his/her lack of exposure to a discipleship curriculum. The intent was to 
ensure that the effects produced were genuinely the product of this project, not residual 


ones from another discipleship process. 


Style of Project 

This project’s teaching style was that of a small group Bible study with prayer and 
ministry sessions. The Bible study elements were a brief narrative summary of the history 
of Israel and the New Testament church. To accomplish this, I focused on telling God’s 


kingdom story through a quick survey of the five primary people in the story of Israel 
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(Adam, Abraham, Moses, David, and Jesus). Each was selected due to the important 


advancement in the Kingdom manifestation in the earth represented in each person’s life. 


Outline of the Weekend Intensive 


The complete outline of the teachings from the weekend is as follows: 


Day 1: Introduction & Group Discussion 

Lesson Summary: The weekend’s first session was a group discussion around the 
question of: “How did you come to know Christ Jesus?” This was intended to do three 
things. The first was to create community. As everyone shared their story, they both got 
to know the other participants and grew in comfort with each other. Second, it was to 
build faith, revealing God’s very individual work in each life. The third point of focus 
was to introduce Jesus as the Messiah/Christ to ensure that we all had the same basic 
understanding to create the foundation, not only for the group discussion to follow but for 
the weekend as a whole. This portion of the discussion was entitled, “What Was Lost?” 
Its foundational text was Luke 19:10, “for the Son of Man has come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” This session lasted approximately 45 minutes, including questions 


and answers. 


Teaching Outline 


Luke 19:10—“‘for the Son of Man has come to seek and to save that which was lost.” 


Jesus came seeking something that was lost. 
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WHAT WAS LOST? 


¢ Creation—Perfect, a reflection of its Creator, peace, joy, wholeness 
¢ Loss started with a Rebellion 
o Told about it—Revelation 12:34 
o Rebellion created Chaos 
co Reflection of its “creator” (Satan) 
Satan 
¢ Angel named Lucifer 
o Became proud 
o Wanted independence & worship 
O Rebelled—Isaiah 14.12—14 
* Cast down to earth, with those angels who followed him 
Became demons 
¢ Produced a RIVAL kingdom built on rebellion and fear 
Built on brokenness—BROKEN RELATIONSHIPS: selfish, proud, 
broken, pain 


Satan broke God’s whole and perfect creation 


Fast forward 4,000 to 10,000 years—Jesus comes 


Matthew 4.17—"From that time Jesus began to preach and to say, “Repent, for the 


kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 


Jesus’ teachings on the Kingdom of God 
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* Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand 


* Most of His messages—Kingdom 


¢ Many about recovering lost things 


Jesus said He came to seek and to save that which was lost (Luke 19:10) 
What was lost??? 
¢ The Kingdom of God was lost on earth 
o Satan’s kingdom ruled 
= Based in Pride & Rebellion 
" ONLY produced Brokenness & Torment 
" “Look at the world around you” 


o God wanted to restore the Kingdom to Earth—HEAL it 


MOST OF ALL: He lost us 
In that, He also lost His plan to establish the Kingdom of God through us 
¢ We were lost 
o Relationship with God 
o Eternal Life 
o Our Wholeness 


o God’s Blessing 


The Bible is about God getting us back 
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The NT is also about how He NOW put His plan back in motion to bring His Kingdom to 


Earth through US, His Church 

What we are going to talk about for the next couple of days is: 
¢ What is the Kingdom? 
* How does it work? 


¢ What is MY part in it? 


Session 1: The Story of Israel—Adam 

Lesson Summary: Jesus is the Christ, but the story of Jesus is best understood 
within the context of the story of Israel. Beginning with the story of Adam, this session 
introduced that story. The focus was centered on revealing YWHW as the one true and 
living God, and therefore the only king/sovereign. The rest of this teaching unpacked the 
implications of the Kingdom within the creation story. This included the placement of 
humanity (God’s image) on earth to bring his kingdom back into a realm implicitly ruled 
by Satan—the chief of the only rebel force in existence. The teaching was followed by a 
question-and-answer session, although questions also were answered as they were asked, 


to ensure that a full understanding of the content was achieved. 


Teaching Outline 
e One God (Deut. 4:35, 6:4) 
o King 
o Revealed to us, i.e., chosen Self-Revelation 


e Adam & Eve as the “image of God” (Gen. 1:26—28) 
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o Created to be God’s prince regent 
o Recreate order 
o Establish reign/kingdom of God 
co I.e. —defeat the satanic rebellion 
e The Fall (Gen. 3:1—9) 
o Instead of Reigning > Rebelling 
o Rebelling = Sin 
o Sin opens the door to Death > Bondage/Slavery 
o Loss of Kingdom Reign, i.e., over satanic forces 


Break/Journal Session 1 


Day 2: Session 2: The Story of Israel—Abraham, Moses, David 

Lesson Summary: The story of Israel continued with Abraham, Moses, and 
David. These figures were used to create an overview of the history of the nation of 
Israel. Each is not only a significant figure in the nation’s history but also a key link in 
the prophetic progression leading to Christ. The focus was again centered on unpacking 
the implications of the Kingdom within Israel’s story. In addition to this, the prophetic 
implications of each were considered. Again, a question-and-answer session followed the 
teachings to work along with the open-dialogue format maintained during each session. 


(This format should be assumed moving forward and will not be repeated again.) 


Teaching Outline 


e Israel as God’s new humanity 
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e Abraham (Gen. 12:1—4) 


o Chosen to be the father of a new nation 
o Jacob/Israel—12 tribes 
co Establish a nation/kingdom of God 
o Prophetic promise (Gen. 15:1—6) 
e Moses 
o Deliverer/Savior 
o Law/10 Commandments 
o Prophetic promise (Deut. 18:15) 
e David 
o King 
o Man after God’s heart (Acts 13:22) 
o Prophetic promise of a Son to reign (1 Chron. 17:10—14) 


Break/Journal Session 2 


Session 3: The Story of Israel—Jesus the Messiah 

Lesson Summary: The story of Israel culminates in the story of Jesus. Jesus was 
identified as the zenith of Israel’s history, the promised Messiah/King, and therefore the 
manifestation of God’s “kingdom come.” There were three foci in this teaching. First, 
Christ will be revealed as the mighty God himself, made flesh. Second, Jesus will be 
shown to be the fulfillment of messianic prophecies to the nation of Israel and the world. 
The third will be the consideration of the manifestation of the Kingdom revealed in Jesus’ 


ministry. 
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Teaching Outline 
e Who is Jesus? (Isa. 45:15, 9:6) 
e Jesus as Messiah—promised Son of David 
o Defeated sin, death, and Satan (Isa. 53:1—12, especially “servant” v. 11; 1 
Cor. 2:6; Col. 1:13—14, 2:13-15; Heb. 2:14; 1 John 3:8) 
e Jesus the fulfiller of Israel’s promises 
o Eternal Son to reign Kingdom from David’s throne (1 Chron. 17:10b—14; 
Luke 1:31—33) 
o Moses—“a prophet like unto me” (Deut. 18:15) 
o Abraham—‘saw my day” (John 8:56; Gen. 15:46) 
o Adam—‘second/last Adam” (Luke 3:23, 38; 1 Cor. 15:45) 
e REMEMBER: The Fall 
o Instead of Reigning > Rebelling 
o Rebelling = Sin 
o Sin opens the door to Death > Bondage/Slavery 
o Loss of Kingdom Reign, i.e., over satanic forces 
Jesus has reversed the curse of the Fall (Gen. 3:15) 
e Defeated sin and death (Isa. 53:1—12; Col. 1:13-14) 
e Defeated Satan (1 John 3:8) 
e Jesus as the perfect man, mighty God in the flesh (Heb. 2:14—18; Acts 10:38—38) 
e Now Jesus opens the door of salvation to us through Gospel (John 1:10—13, 3:1- 


5; Col. 2:13-15) 


e The result is that we become his Kingdom on earth 


Break/Journal Session 3 


Session 4: The Story of Israel—The Holy Spirit 

Lesson Summary: In this session, the Holy Spirit was revealed as the Spirit of 
God, and therefore God himself. Since God is the supreme sovereign, his baptism is 
God’s kingdom come to the world, to and through humanity. As such, New Testament 
texts concerning the baptism of the Spirit were considered to express a biblical 


hermeneutic of the Holy Spirit and his ministry. 


Teaching Outline 
e Holy Spirit baptism 
o Because it is a promise, the Apostles expected that all believers would 
receive this baptism (Acts 8:14—17) 
o Why? 
= Because it is Promise of the Father (Acts 1:2—8, 2:1-4) 
= Because Jesus is the Baptizer 
e Jesus as the baptizer with the Spirit (Luke 3:16) 
o All 4 Gospels state this clearly (Matt. 3:11—12; Mark 1:7—8; Luke 3:16; 
John 1:26—27, 33) 
o Jesus himself (Acts 1:5) 
e Holy Spirit baptism is for everyone and all generations (Acts 2:38-39) 


e What happens when someone is baptized in the Spirit? 
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o Acts 2:4 


o Acts 8:17-18 
o Acts 10:44-46 
o Acts 19:6 
o Therefore, there is always a response that can be seen or heard 
Practicum 1: Baptism of the Holy Spirit 
Practicum Summary: With the permission of the participants, we laid hands on 
each of them and imparted the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 


Break & Holy Spirit Baptism Session/Practicum Journal 


Session 5: Baptism in Jesus’ Name 

Lesson Summary: The Book of Acts reveals that the early church only baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. This session had three foci. First, it explained Matthew 
28:19-20 as an expression of the deity of Christ, not a formula for baptism. If that had 
not been the case, the words would have been followed by the obedience of the apostles. 
It was not, and therefore it is not the original Christian method for water baptism. Second, 
the concept of the power of the name of Jesus as revealed in Scripture was unpacked. 


Finally, the New Testament teachings on water baptism and its effects were discussed. 


Teaching Outline 
e The power of the Name of Jesus 
o Every knee (Phil. 2:10—11) 


o Power to drive out demons 


O 


O 


O 
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Healing 


Answered prayer (John 14:13—14, 16:23—24) 


Salvation (Acts 4:11—12) 


e Baptism in Jesus’ Name 


O 


O 


O 


Only mode of baptism in Acts (Acts 2:38, 8:16, 10:47-48; 19:5) 
Consistent with other Gospel “Great Commissions” 

" No formula (Mark 16:14—16; John 20:19—23) 

* Implied Acts formula (Luke 24:46-47) 


What about Matthew? 


e Matthew 28:19-20 


O 


Identifies Jesus as divine; God in the flesh 


e What happens in baptism? 


O 


We experience the death of Christ (Rom. 6:3-4) 

Destroy the “old man” /” body of sin” (Rom. 6:6; Col. 2:11) 
Circumcision of the heart (Col. 2:11—12) 

Burial with Christ (Col. 2:12) 


This creates being “saved” from the sinful nature (1 Pet. 3:18—21) 


Practicum 2: Water Baptism in Jesus’ Name 


Practicum Summary: With the permission of the participants, we baptized each 


previously unbaptized participant in water, in the name of Jesus. 


Break & Water Baptism Session / Practicum Journal 
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Session 6: The Story of Israel continued—You 

Lesson Summary: This teaching had two parts. The first was centered on the 
teachings in Luke/Acts. Starting in Acts 1, particularly Acts 1:8, the Holy Spirit baptism 
was shown to be the manifestation of the kingdom of God by which the Lord makes us 
colaborers with him (1 Cor. 3:9) to extend his kingdom. The second was the 


consideration of the characteristics of New Testament ministry, as revealed in Scripture. 


Teaching Outline 

e OT Israel as God’s people 
o Nation called by “the Lord’s name” (Deut. 28:10; Num. 6:22—27) 
o. The Nation of Israel as “Kingdom” 
o Church as Israel extended (Gal. 6:16, 3:7, 29; Rom. 2:28—29) 

e The story of Israel /God’s kingdom continues in us by the Spirit 
o We now carry the Lord’s name through baptism (Acts) 
o Weare now the “temple of the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor. 6:19) 

e Holy Spirit as “kingdom come” (Lord’s prayer, Acts 1:1—8) 
o God = King 
o Holy Spirit = God 
o Indwelling Spirit = Empowered Kingdom Ambassadors (2 Cor. 5:20) 


Break/Journal Session 6 


Session 7: Reign, Prayer, & Spiritual Warfare 
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Lesson Summary: The teaching expressed prayer as an extension of both our 


relationship with God as children in his Kingdom and as enacting our agency as his 
ambassadors to extend our Father’s reign. This warfare element is to be revealed in 
lifestyle, evangelism, and deliverance from demonic influence on both individual and 
societal levels by the believer. 


Teaching Outline 


Kings & Priests 
o The call of every child of God (Rev. 1:6, 5:10) 
o Rule/reign in this life (Rom. 5:17) 


co Reinstitute the Adamic call/purpose (Gen. 1:26—28) 


Kings have thrones 
o Davidic sons (Psalm 122:5) 
o Kingly reign in OT times 
= Supreme King 
«Princes ruled territories 


o Each child of God is king/priest, therefore has a divine calling 


Join in God’s work in the world 
o Coheirs / joint heirs (Rom. 8:18; Gal. 3:29, 4:7; Eph. 3:6) 
o Actas ambassadors of God in the world (2 Cor. 5:20) 

e How do we reign? 

o Through our ministry calling / throne / realm of influence 


o Through prayer & spiritual ministry 


Spiritual Ministry 


IST 
o Modeled by Jesus 


o Given to the 12 and then the 70 
« Scripture references 
= 12 Apostles 
= 70 other disciples 
o Continues with us 
=" Great Commission references (Mark 16:15—18; Luke 24:46—-48; 
Acts 1:1—8) 
e Prayer 
o Relationship with God 
= Lord’s Prayer 
o Warfare against the enemy 
= Petition God to act against satanic forces 
« Direct conflict with satanic forces 
o Name of Jesus = our authority to act 
= John 14:14, 15:16, 16:23—24 
=" Mark 16:17-18 
= Luke 10:17 even before the cross 


Break/Journal Session 7 


Session 8: Authority 
Lesson Summary: The New Testament Church advanced forcefully into the 


geopolitical world of the first century. Driven by the missionary ministries of the 
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apostles, the Gospel was reported to have “turned the world upside-down” (Acts 17:6). 


The indication of Scripture is that the church moved in the power of the Spirit through the 
authority of Christ and his Gospel victory. This inaugurated reign of Christ and this 
Kingdom manifest through the church is implicitly available to us today. This session 


focused on teaching the participants how to minister in this capacity. 


Teaching Outline 
e Powers in the New Testament (Col. 2:13—15; Eph. 6:12—20, 1:17—23) 
e The Purpose (Eph. 3:8—13) 
o The act under authority 
« The healing of the centurion’s servant 
o Jesus gives this authority to his disciples (Luke 9:1—2, 10:8—9, 17) 
o An attempt without this authority (Acts 19:13) 
" They WERE NOT disciples of Christ 
e How to step into your authority in Christ as a believer (Acts 16:16—18) 
1. Understand that it is positional in the Spirit, through Jesus’ victory 
2. Command, do not ask 
3. Speak to the issue and command it to move 
4. Use the name of Jesus—remember that it is his authority, not yours 
5. Expect God to heal or deliver 
Practicum 3: Authority, Prayer, Spiritual Warfare & Healing 


Break/Journal Session 8 
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Day 3: Session 9: End Time & Jesus’ Return 


Lesson Summary: This teaching covered, in a brief overview, the return of Christ 
and the historical context that will surround it. The focus was placed on the individual 
responsibility of each Christian in extending the Kingdom through personal ministry, the 
expectant looking forward to Christ’s return, and his empowering presence that enables 


each believer to become effective until he comes. 


Teaching Outline 

e End Times: the time before Jesus’ return 
o Point of many prophecies 
o Focus on Matthew 24 

e The Lord is returning for his people 
co 1 Thessalonians 4:13—18 
o Philippians 3:20—21 
o 1 Corinthians 15:50-58 

e The Millennial Reign (Rev. 20:1—7) 

e Final Judgment (Rev. 20:10—15) 
o First the devil (Rev. 20:10) 
o Judgment (Rev. 20:11—12, 15) 

e New Heaven & New Earth (Rev. 21:1—8) 
o Bride / New Jerusalem (Rev. 21:9—27) 
o Throne of God and of the Lamb (Rev. 22:1—6) 


e Our Calling 
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o Our calling is to invite everyone to “come” (Rev. 22:16—17) 
o Incooperation with the Holy Spirit (Rev. 22:17) 
Practicum 4: Impartation 
Practicum Summary: With the permission of the participants, we laid hands on 
each for impartation from the Holy Spirit and for healing. 


Journal Session 9 & the completion of the postintensive survey 


Project Event Observations 

During the weekend event, it was obvious that God had moved significantly in the 
lives of all who participated. During the teachings, there were clarifying questions that 
allowed me to know that the participants were engaged in the content. Several times there 
were visible displays of enthusiasm generated from the teachings and the understandings 
that they were bringing to each. Sometimes a participant would stand, saying that they 
could not continue to sit still because the content was so exciting. 

The practicums also were very dynamic. Although most had been baptized both in 
the Holy Spirit and in water previously, we did have one person experience each of those 
events. One participant who had not been baptized could not do so during the weekend 
intensive because of a medical issue. That person was baptized two weeks later, when 
medically cleared. 

The final two practicums were much more involved, as all the participants chose 
to take part. In the Prayer, Spiritual Warfare, and Healing practicum, we had two healings 
during which participants prayed for others in need in the group (one being myself— 


shoulder). The last practicum, impartation, was led jointly by my wife, Denise, and 
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myself. Each participant received an impartation from the Holy Spirit. Afterward, 
instruction about hearing from the Lord was given by Denise, and most gave a word of 
prophecy from the Lord to at least one other participant. The accuracy of these words was 
confirmed by those receiving them in the moment. In fact, a very accurate word was 
given to me by one of the participants. For me, this was a very exciting moment, as it 
evidenced the work that the Lord had done through the implementation of this doctoral 
project. 

Data from that weekend suggest that my hypothesis was validated through the 
execution of the project (the details of which are discussed in the following section). 
Therefore I would assess that the project implementation went well. However, in the 
future I will refine the teachings further. Before the weekend intensive, I had taught this 
curriculum to a handful of leaders from the church that I pastor. That was useful as a test 
run, but in that case the topics were taught over a period of weeks, not hours. I came to 
realize that when the topics were taught back-to-back some of the ideas lacked the 
continuity I would have preferred. Also, I found that in teaching each session 
immediately upon completion of the previous one, some of the ideas that would have 
needed refreshing if they had been covered in a weekly setting sounded redundant in the 


weekend format. This merely requires amending the lessons to edit out the redundancy. 


Summary of Learning 
The data expressed here were taken from the three measures previously 
mentioned to try to establish confirmation through triangulation. The postevent survey— 


the measure that can be considered most objectively—was the foundational measure of 
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change. It also was completed by two-thirds of the participants immediately following the 
weekend event, allowing for a good sampling. The journal and postevent interviews were 
used to create data to compare with that produced from the postevent survey or to shed 
greater illumination on the data the survey generated. 

In the discussion below I set each of the three measurable elements from my 
hypothesis sequentially, from letter “‘a” to letter “c.”» Under each lettered element are the 
data associated with that portion of the hypothesis. This will include the validation scored 
from the postevent survey and narrative responses, which provide further illumination of 
the degree to which the event participants experienced these changes. 

Hypothesis: If a Christian believer learns key Bible concepts in conjunction with 

New Testament spiritual experiences, this will result in an affective shift in his or 

her attitude towards a biblical view of Jesus as Messiah, as evidenced by (a) an 

increased desire for a relationship with God, (b) an increased desire for fidelity to 

Jesus as Messiah, and (c) an increased desire to obey Jesus’ call to a specific 

ministry in His Kingdom. 

Element A: An increased desire for a relationship with God 

As someone who always has desired to know the Lord, I cannot understand a 
lesser view of this privilege of the Christian life. Yet through my years of ministry I have 


found that many, if not most, do not value this relationship as I do. Baseline information 


was gathered to be able to measure changes in this affective desire for a relationship. 


Question 4: Ona scale from I to 5, with I being the low score, how clearly do 
you feel that you know who Jesus is? 
Participants returned an average score of 4.5, reflecting an overall feeling that the 


participants do know who Jesus is. There was no comparable presurvey question to chart 
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progress on this topic. This is the case because, as a baseline, the participants in this study 
are Christian believers. What is important here about measuring the understanding of 
Jesus is that he is identified in the curriculum not only as the Savior but as the Second 
Adam, sent by God to reestablish the purpose that God had in creating humanity (to reign 
and establish the Kingdom in earth). This understanding was verified in the journal 
reports, with samples below. 

“That Jesus was the second/last Adam. I did not realize his role was a 
continu[ance]of Adam’s.” 

“Jesus was brought here to earth to fulfill what Adam never did. Jesus is an 
extension of God with aspects of Adam, Abraham, Moses, and David. He was the 
promised son of Abraham, and the deliverer, and the king who will reign forever. Jesus’ 
death was unjust so it paid for our injustices.” 

“Jesus became a man to wipe away our sins. He hid himself and became a child. 
God reigned through humanity. By doing so, he took back authority. He reverses all 
aspects of the fall.” 

“God reigns in this world through humanity. The devil didn’t realize what he was 
doing when he put Jesus up on that cross. Jesus came to finish what Adam was supposed 


to do. When Jesus was put on the cross, the curses from the fall had been reversed.” 


Question 6: Do you feel that you know Jesus better because you attended this 
weekend event? Yes/No. If so, why? 
All six of the participants returned a “Yes” to this question. Four participants used 


qualitative descriptions using the word “better,” and the other two participants used 
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descriptions, using the phrases “deeper understanding” and “more clearly.” This suggests 
an overall affirmative feeling that the participants believe they know Jesus “better.” What 
is significant is that, when this answer is combined with Question 4 above, is that the 
responses indicate that the participants are confident in their understanding of Jesus’ 
identity within the overall Kingdom story (the story of the Bible), which was the thrust of 
the curriculum. Below are some quotes from the interview which substantiate this. Of 
particular interest was the final quote, which reported an increase in the desire to pray, 
with a significant chronological increase as validation. 

“So, in that thing, it was, like, you’re doubting in that way, like you’re not worthy 
of an intimate relationship with the Holy Spirit. You’re not worthy of that intimate 
relationship with God. I think that, like, this whole weekend, like, built, like, I’m not— 
I’m worthy, and, like, how . . . you explained, like, the whole book [Bible] is about God 
running after us and I was, like, I don’t think I’ve met a single person in my whole life 
that’s done that.” 

“And like I said, in the past [it] used to take some kind of special events to kind of 
refuel my fire, but that weekend got so detailed, and certain things that I really needed, 
like what the Bible was trying to tell me as a whole and, like, the spiritual experiences, 
and it was, like, it just made me stay focused on my growth with him. So, it was really— 
it kept me, you know, wanting to pray every day. It kept me—actually, it made me want 
to get into the word every day. Just grew my desire for that relationship even more.” 

“Because he feels like he’s more, like, in me now. It’s like, there was, like, a door 
that was just, like, opened, and it’s, like, [God said], ‘I’m here now.’ Yeah, I kind of, like, 


he’s made himself more known in my life.” 
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“Praying with him in relationship and praying for people has intensified. . . . It’s 
growing a lot. Since the discipleship weekend, talking to him and being present with him 
has grown and gotten better. I am probably praying an hour a day, just spending time 


with him. It used to be like five, maybe 10 minutes; now I’m just like an hour with him.” 


Question 17: On a scale from I to 5, with I being the low score, how strong 
would you say that your relationship with God is today? 

Participants returned an average score of 4.66. The high score indicates that, on 
average, participants do believe that they have a strong relationship with God. On the 
preevent survey, the same question was asked, and participants returned an average score 
of 3.88. The change reflects a 20.1% quantitative increase in perceived strength in their 
relationship with God. This is clearly a significant affective shift, related to proposition 


(a) of the hypothesis. 


Question 18: Do you feel your relationship with God is different as a result of the 
weekend event? Yes/No. If so, how? 

All participants reported Yes, indicating that the experiences of the weekend 
event resulted in a “different” relationship with God. Two participants used the phrase, “TI 
understand more.” One participant said, “It’s definitely stronger due to this weekend,” 
referring to their relationship with God. Another participant said, “The lessons allowed 
deeper understanding of God’s purpose,” indicating efficacy in the curriculum delivered. 


Thus, these answers validated the hypothesis. 
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Question 19: Do you feel more “connected” to God as a result of the weekend 
event? Yes/No. If so, in what way? 

All participants reported Yes, indicating that the experiences of the weekend 
event were a definitive vehicle of increased “connection” to God. Two participants used 
the phrase, “This weekend helped me grow in understanding.” One participant said, “It’s 
definitely stronger due to this weekend.” And two participants said, “I feel closer to 
Him.” 

In the interview, a participant said, “Actually, ’ve been finding myself speaking 
in... in the Spirit a lot [speaking in tongues]. It just comes natural. It just kinda 
happened just driving down the road. I was, like, ‘Ok. Wow.’” This flowed from a 
discussion about the participant’s increased relationship with God. This further illustrates 
the general feeling of a greater connection reported above. 

Additionally, the analyst noted: “Questions 17, 18, 19 are the KEY questions in 
proving STATEMENT A in the HYPOTHESIS: A result in an affective shift in his or her 


attitude towards a biblical view of Jesus as Messiah, as evidenced by: (a) an increased 


desire for relationship with God. The data does show an affective shift.” 


Question 21: Ona scale from I to 5, with I being the low score, how strongly do 
you feel that you need to be more obedient to God and His Word? 

Participants returned an average score of 4.83. The high score indicates that, on 
average, participants do believe that they feel they need to be more obedient to God and 


His Word. On the preevent survey, the same question was asked, and participants 
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returned an average score of 4.44. The results reflect an 8.8% quantitative increase in the 


belief that they feel they need to be more obedient to God and His Word. 


Question 22: Leaving this weekend, are there things that you feel you need to add 
to your life with Jesus Christ? Yes/No. If so, what are they? Why do you feel they should 
be added to your life? 

Five of the six participants reported Yes, indicating that they feel there are things 
they need to add to their life with Jesus Christ. Some of the things they mentioned 
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needing to add were “praying for someone,” “add more devotion to reading God’s word,” 
“greater faith in Jesus,” and “more time in prayer.” One participant reported No, with no 


explanation. 


Question 23: Are there things that you feel you need to remove from to grow in 
your life with Jesus Christ? Yes/No. If so, what are they? Why do you feel they should be 
removed from your life? 

The intent of Questions 21—23 was to determine whether the weekend resulted in 
a greater call to sanctification. Question 21 showed an 8.8% increase from the presurvey. 
Question 22 had five of six participants report Yes. That is an 83% affirmation. Finally, 
Question 23 showed that three participants reported Yes. An additional participant gave 
examples indicating an affirmative answer, though a Yes was not overtly stated. Given 
this fact, a conclusion for an overall score of 4/6 Yes is assigned to this question. Some of 
the things they mentioned needing to remove were “fears” and “‘friends/family,” and two 


participants mentioned “tv/social media.” Two participants reported No, indicating they 
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didn’t feel they needed to remove anything to grow in their life with Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, Question 23 showed that 66% did feel called to a greater level of 
sanctification. These numbers seem to indicate an affective shift in perception of a call to 
greater consecration in the majority of participants, thus implying an increase in 
perceived relationship with God. This assessment is also consistent with this entire 
section, with no question indicating a conclusion that was unsupportive of the hypothesis. 


Thus, it appears that Element A has been shown to be a valid hypothesis. 


Element B: An increased desire for fidelity to Jesus as Messiah 

Fidelity—that is, faithfulness to Christ and the Christian Gospel—is hard to 
measure; it is also essential. The questions that follow were an attempt to measure how 
strongly each participant personally holds key doctrines of orthodox Christianity and the 


elements taught in the project curriculum. 


Question 1: Ona scale from I to 5, with I being the low score, how important do 
you feel the history of Israel / story of the Old Testament is to us as Christians? Why do 
you feel this way? 

Participants scored an average of 5, indicating that they all feel the history of 
Israel / story of the Old Testament is important to Christians. Per the analyst, this result 
shows a mastery understanding. Participants also showed marked comprehension of the 
Biblical curriculum, with some participants describing it as understanding “the Bible’s 


purpose” and how the original story “encaptures Jesus’ sacrifice.” 
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Question 2: Why are Adam, Abraham, Moses, and David important to the story of 


Jesus? 
Six participants returned qualitative answers. Four participants used descriptive 
language reflecting their interpretation of the meaning of “importance.” They used 
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verbs/action phrases such as “restores,” “promised,” “bring his Kingdom,” and “freed the 
people,” and nouns/adjectives such as “sons,” “key figures,” and “prophetic truth.” These 


results reflect an unquantified improved understanding. 


Question 3: On a scale from I to 5, with I being the low score, how well do you 
feel you understand the Old Testament story and how it relates to who Jesus is? 

Participants returned an average score of 4.67, reflecting a sense of an overall 
understanding of the Old Testament story. When asked a similar but not exactly alike 
question (Q4) on the presurvey, those same six participants returned an average score of 
2. The increase was 133.5%, more than doubling their average score. 

These understandings as expressed in Questions 1—3 are important, as the 
curriculum reveals that God’s kingdom story starts with Adam, and therefore in the Old 
Testament, then progresses through the key figures mentioned in Question 2, culminating 
in Jesus (Question 3). Thus, to not understand their importance would show that the 
teaching had missed its intended purpose. The degree of change reflected in the responses 
to Question 3 reveals that this significant understanding was gained. A good summation 
of the progression as taught comes from one of the journal entries, quoted as follows: 
“Jesus is God in human form. He came and died to take back authority and do what 


Adam was created to do.” 
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Question 5: In your own words, describe who Jesus is and why he matters. 

Five of the six participants returned qualitative answers, including the keywords 
and phrases “God,” “Messiah,” and “son of God,” reflecting a description of significance. 
One participant returned no description of who Jesus is. The analyst indicated that this 
lack of answer revealed a lack of understanding of who Jesus is and why he matters. I 
would propose that somehow the participant missed the question, given the following 
sample from their journal entry on this subject: “Yes. I understand in depth why Jesus 
had to be crucified, and it caused me to almost have to change many of my choices I have 
been making lately. I just want to get closer with God, the more and more we talk about 
him and the plan he has for us and his unconditional love he has for us.” Thus, it is 
arguable that the given data indicates that all six understood the significance of Jesus in 


history and faith. 


Question 7: What does it mean when the Bible says that Jesus is the 
Christ/Messiah, and why is it important? 

All six participants replied to this question. Two denoted Jesus as King, one as 
Savior, and two others as both. In one of the “both” answers, instead of the term “King” 
its synonym of “anointed one” was used. This is most likely the fault of the instructor 
who used “anointed one,” “Messiah,” and “King” interchangeably. The sixth answer did 
not communicate sufficiently along these lines to be counted as understanding the 
concept. Still, this reflects what appears to be an 83.33% affirmation of the concepts 


taught in the Scriptures and in this project’s curriculum. 
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Question 8: What was God’s original plan for humanity, as seen in Adam? 

The analyst indicates that five of the six participants used the keyword 
“Kingdom” and the phrases “establish His Kingdom” to indicate their comprehension 
that Adam was created to reestablish God’s Kingdom in the earth. The singular answer 
outside of this line of thinking reflected the relational aspect of God’s purpose in Adam. 
While this also is true, the Kingdom concept was the essential element, so this response 
cannot be counted as gaining the desired understanding. Thus, there was an 83.33% 


grasping of this concept by the participants answering this survey. 


Question 9: What impact does Jesus have on God’s plan for humanity? 

One participant said, “Jesus did what God wanted to do with Adam. He defeated 
Satan, which allows for the Kingdom to be established. Jesus made Kingdom available to 
us.” This is the perfect summation, reflecting an advanced comprehension of the 
curricular teaching. There were two such “Kingdom” responses. Of the other four, three 
focused on the classic understandings of substitutionary atonement theory, although one 
did indicate the restoration of “the plan God has for humanity,” implying the Kingdom 
understanding. The last participant left the question unanswered. Given these responses, 
only 33% of answers showed a clear understanding of the Kingdom aspects of Jesus’ 
impact on God’s plan for humanity. Therefore, it appears that the understanding I 
intended to transmit was not fully received. Thus, the response to this question is deemed 


to not support the hypothesis. 
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Question 10: On a scale from I to 5, with I being the low score, how deeply do 


you feel the following statements are true? 

Question 10 was really a series of five subquestions. Originally, I intended to 
make these five separate questions, but since they were all using the 1—5 unqualified 
scale to answer, I made them all one question with five parts, to reduce redundancy. 
Although this made it easier for the participants, on the data-analysis side it was a 
mistake, because it made finding the data within the Excel document very difficult. Now 
that inconvenience will be evident to the reader. The first three subquestions are 
contained directly below, while the other two are in the section that considers the 


ministry portion of the hypothesis, Element C. 


Question 10: On a scale from 1 to 5, with I being the low score, how deeply do 
you feel the following statements are true? “People from other faiths outside of 
Christianity go to heaven.” 

Participants returned an average score of 1.6. The low score indicates that, on 
average, participants do not feel that the statement “People from other faiths outside of 
Christianity go to heaven” is true. On the preevent survey, the same question was asked, 
and participants returned an average score of 3. The results reflect a 45% quantitative 
decrease in the feeling that the statement is true when compared with the preevent survey. 


This shows significant change and implies a greater fidelity to Christ and the Christian 


Gospel. 
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Question 10: On a scale from I to 5, with I being the low score, how deeply do 


you feel the following statements are true? “The Bible is absolutely true.” 

Participants returned an average score of 4.83. The high score indicates that, on 
average, participants do believe the Bible is absolutely true. On the preevent survey, the 
same question was asked, and participants returned an average score of 4.66. The results 


reflect a 7.3% quantitative increase in feeling that the statement is true. Given that the 


baseline score was so high, this question must be deemed inconclusive. 


Question 10: On a scale from I to 5, with I being the low score, how deeply do 
you feel the following statements are true? “Jesus is God in a human form.” 

Participants returned an average score of 5. The high score indicates that all 
participants believe that Jesus is God in a human form. On the preevent survey, the same 
question was asked, and participants returned an average score of 4.66. The results reflect 


a 3.6% quantitative increase in feeling that the statement is true. Again, given that the 


baseline score was so high, this question must be deemed inconclusive. 


Question 11: Ona scale from I to 5, with I being the low score, how “Ok” is it to 
receive spiritual teachings from other religions? 

Participants returned an average score of 1.5. The low score indicates that, on 
average, participants do not feel it is “Ok” to receive spiritual teachings from other 
religions. On the preevent survey, the same question was asked, and participants returned 
an average score of 1.66, reflecting a slight quantitative decrease in the average feeling 


that it’s “ok” to receive spiritual teachings from other religions. The low initial score 
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allows for only a slightly greater fidelity of Christianity to be shown, and therefore must 


be deemed inconclusive. 


Question 12: What does it mean to be “born again”? 

Although the answers varied significantly, all indicated an understanding of 
spiritual transformation as a result of choosing to follow Christ as Savior and King. 
Therefore, it is shown that a varying degree of understandings of being “born again” was 
achieved. However, these results are not definitive enough to warrant stating that the 
answers validated the project’s hypothesis. Here is a sample of the answers the 
participants gave: 

“Tt means to cut away your sin. It also means to go through His death, burial, and 
resurrection. We get rid of the bonds sin hold on us.” 

“Receiving Christ as my Savior. Being Baptized and made a new creature in 
Christ. Washing away my sin.” 

“Your spirit is reborn. Your old sin nature had died. And you are free from the 
bondage of sin.” 


“To have faith.” 


Question 13: What eternal effect does being “born again” have in a person’s 
life? 

All participants responded. Of the answers, five were correct theologically, but 
again varied significantly, ranging from a focus on our eternal destination 


(heaven/kingdom) to our forgiveness and justification. Only one was outside of those 
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structures and would be considered wrongly oriented, stating that the effect of being born 
again is “To have a better life.” Thus, 83% seemed to understand, to varying degrees, the 
effects of being born again, but I cannot state definitely that the question’s results 


validated the hypothesis. 


Question 16: Did any of those experiences change how you felt about a topic? 
Yes/No. If so, what was the topic(s)? What change(s) did those experiences bring?” 

Three of the participants returned an answer of Yes, two participants returned an 
answer of No. One participant didn’t answer affirmatively or negatively, but did indicate 
what ideas had changed. Given this information, the analyst determined that an average 
change and efficacy could not be determined. However, it should be noted that several 
interview questions indicated significant change, particularly in areas of personal faith in 
Christ and Christianity. I think it is important to recognize that it appears that for the 
great majority of the participants their faith was positively affected by the synthesis of the 
Bible’s story following the thread of Kingdom in the teachings. Therefore, the 
triangulation of the data indicates positive affective change in regard to this topic. A 
sampling of their replies regarding this change is immediately below. 

“T feel like it just confirms that I am where I’m supposed to be, and it just really 
solidified the fact that, you know, I had questions and I wondered if I was, like, supposed 
to be here, being Christian, continue on the path as I was supposed to do, and it really 
confirms that I am supposed to. I feel like that really helped it.” 

“I. . .was just getting by . . . but then this weekend, I just kind of flourished. I 


flourished. I, I was full. There was no more empty spots or just making it.” 
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“Learning more and being able to connect [it] because I knew some of the story, 
sure, but learning the . . . pieces that I did not know. . . . It was explained thoroughly 
enough that I understood the spots that I didn’t before. Ok, I mean, it makes sense. I’ve 


got a long road, but there is a lot more in the middle spaces that I didn’t have before.” 


As stated in the initial paragraph of this section, fidelity is hard to measure. 
Predictably, of the fourteen questions, eight (57.14%) seem to validate this portion of the 
hypothesis. It must be noted that three questions did not support the hypothesis overtly 
(21.4%), and the same number (three/21.4%) were inconclusive. However, it should be 
noted that for the questions in the inconclusive set, the baseline was near the pole in 
support of the hypothesis, thereby creating a very low ceiling for the measurement of 
change. Given this information, the results from this study regarding Element B of the 
hypothesis appear to indicate the effectiveness of the project to increase the affective 


fidelity to Christ and the Christian faith for the majority of those who participated. 


Element C: An increased desire to obey Jesus’ call to a specific ministry in His Kingdom. 
The Christian church is evangelistic from its earliest foundations. Even during 

Jesus’ earthly ministry, he empowered and sent out his disciples to preach the kingdom of 

God. As believers, we are all created with a calling to reach others with the Gospel. 

These questions were designed to assess whether the participants would have a greater 


desire to serve God in their calling after the weekend intensive. 


Wes 
Question 10: On a scale from I to 5, with I being the low score, how deeply do 


you feel the following statements are true? (Part IV) Iam part of God’s kingdom. (Part 
V) God has a purpose for my life. 

These are the final two elements of Question 10 mentioned in the previous 
section. On the preevent survey, the same question was asked, combining the statements 
“T am a part of God’s kingdom” and “God has a purpose for my life.” On the postevent 
survey, these statements were separated and scored individually by the analyst. In the 
preevent survey, participants returned an average score of 4.77 to the combined question. 

On Question 10, IV of the postevent survey, the participants returned an average 
score of 5. The high score indicates that all participants agree that they are part of God’s 
Kingdom. While this is a valid result, the initial score was so high that the change does 
not appear to be statistically significant. Similarly, in Part V regarding purpose, the 
participants returned an average score of 5. The high score indicates that all participants 
agree that God has a purpose for their lives, but again the change does not appear to be 
statistically significant. Thus, these questions cannot be considered to show a validated 
change from the data and so the result is inconclusive. 

Although the data did not return a significant result, it is important to see how 
clearly some of the participants saw the need to be involved in Kingdom ministry. The 
depth of perspective gained from the weekend intensive was expressed in many of the 
postevent interviews. Below are a couple of example statements (each is from a unique 
participant): 

“T’ve noticed being part of other churches growing up that, like, we are waiting 


for people to come to us, instead of us realizing that we are the church and that we are 
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supposed to go and meet them like where they are at... . And so now my perception of 
who Jesus is and what the kingdom is like is more than what I’m doing inside the four 
walls. It’s like, what you do outside of it.” 

“T think that being a newer person you don’t really understand in the beginning 
that you know we are kingdom come. I think you always hear about the kingdom, the 
kingdom, like everything is for the kingdom, never really realizing that we are here to do 


the work.” 


Question 24: What is the Kingdom of God? 

Five of six replies indicate a clear understanding of the Kingdom being a present 
reality involving a redeemed humanity / the church. Three participants (50%) returned an 
answer including the phrase “God’s reign,” indicating some comprehension. There was 
no mention from any participants of the other obvious elements within the Kingdom, 
such as the faithful angels. Results from this question indicate an 83.33% validation of 


the understandings taught during the intensive. 


Question 25: Has your view of God’s Kingdom changed at all this weekend? 
Yes/No. If so, how? 

All participants reported that Yes, their view of God’s Kingdom had changed. 
One participant notably explained further: “Yes. I always believed God’s Kingdom was 


heaven. I now know His Kingdom is His reign here on earth, and He uses us to spread it. 


This example shows that the participant held one view of God’s Kingdom and that it 
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changed upon receiving the learning delivered during the weekend event. This is the 


consistent tone for the affirmative answers to this question. 


Question 26: What is your role in the Kingdom of God? 

The analyst found the overall results to be inconclusive, but that is because the 
narrative nature of the answer allowed for varied responses that covered a breadth of 
Kingdom ideas from the weekend teachings. For instance, three participants used the key 
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phrases “‘to spread (the Gospel/Word)” and “bring ‘children’” to Him, indicating 
evangelism. Two answered that they were to be the continuation of the Adamic reign 
reestablished in Christ, and one said their role was “to be an Ambassador [of God].” 
Although clearly these answers indicate some overlap, all six respondents did indicate an 
understanding of their role in the Kingdom of God within the constructs of the ideas 
taught in the project curriculum. Therefore, although statistical analysis of the language 
proved inconclusive, it appears that a logical consideration of what was actually said 


implies that these answers should be understood as confirming the view that the Kingdom 


is current and active, and that we must be involved in that. The answers are as follows: 


“To continue following the word. Bring ‘children’ to him & his Kingdom 
[church].” 

“Our role is to have children and grow them up in the Lord. We are also to fight 
to get those stuck behind the gates of hell.” 

“To spread his word. Lead by example. Get people saved.” 


“To reign on Earth and spread the Kingdom.” 
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“To be what God intended for Adam and Eve [to have dominion].” 


“To be an Ambassador.” 


Question 27: Has your view of what your role is in the Kingdom of God changed 
at all this weekend? Yes/No. If so, how? 

Four of the six participants reported Yes, that their view of their role in the 
Kingdom of God had changed. Two participants reported No, indicating zero change in 
their view. Thus, again we have a 66% affirmation of positive change. To add some 
clarity to the No answers, one of the two respondents already knew their calling before 
the project intensive, thereby making an improvement on that score impossible. Taking 
this information into consideration, the real response to this question was an 80% 
affective change regarding their view of their role in the Kingdom. The following quote 
illustrates the kind of change experienced by some of the participants as their ministry 
was Clarified. “I think it [the weekend] really amplified that [ministry calling]. It made it 
less of an idea and more of a push toward that being a goal. Instead of it being, “Yeah, 
like, that could be something kind of cool,’ to something I have been really thinking 
about and praying about it, and now I’m like, “Yeah, that’s something I really need to 
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Question 28: How does Adam show us Jesus’ role as a human being and the Son 
of God? 
Most participants (4/6) comprehended that Jesus came to earth to fulfill what 


Adam was created to do—that is, to reign. Although the analyst notes that the overall 
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results are inconclusive, better than 66% comprehended the Kingdom assignment of 
Adam was completed by Jesus. This appears to validate positive change to a Kingdom 


understanding of the ministry of Christ. 


Question 29: How does Adam then show us our roles as human beings and 
children of God? 

The answers to this question did not reflect a general understanding of the 
Kingdom purpose reflected in Adam’s creation, as only two of the six respondents 
reflected upon this point. Two others referred to the need to obey God/the Bible, and the 
last mentioned raising their children in faith. Overall, despite the weak response to 
Question 29, the data indicates an affective increase in desire to obey Jesus’ call to a 
specific ministry in his Kingdom, although it may not be clear what that will look like 
and was perceived differently by the individuals in the study. 

Questions 27—29 progressively interrogate the participants’ views of the kingdom 
of God and their role within it. Therefore, it stands to reason that the final answer would 
be contextualized to reflect the sensed calling of the individual who is answering. Given 
this information, I would suggest that Question 29 reflects the actual sensed ministry 
action immediately apparent to the participants, and therefore should be considered a 
validation of affective change to participate in a specific ministry. 

Although the ministries are clearly diverse, one important element that shows the 
effect of the weekend is the participants’ overall confidence in the ministry of prayer. 


This change was reflected not in the postevent survey but in the interviews conducted 
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three and four weeks after the event. Below is a sampling of these answers. Again, each 
quote represents the response of a unique participant, with no overlap. 

“Tt took some of the fear, fear, I guess nervousness away for sure. I guess it really 
broke the ice. I haven’t had much experience with praying for people, especially people 
that I really didn’t know much about their lives or what they’re going through or 
anything, so the part at the end [Impartation Practicum] where we just went around and 
prayed for people and ask God for . . .words for people. That was like, ‘I can do this.’ 
This isn’t something that my pastor or the elders are doing. Like, I can do this whenever I 
want, so that made it . . . ; it took away the aspect of, like, ‘That’s for pastors, that’s for 
preachers.’ It’s like, ‘Nah, man. You can do this whenever. You know, anyone.’ That was 
really cool for me.” 

“The praying part... . The last practicum was really good for me because I would 
never do that with other people. Definitely, I got more confidence.” 

“T do obviously with authority. I also believe more. In, like, our last session, we 
were just letting the Spirit, and with everything, like, tell us what to pray upon [for] and 
what to say right, and I didn’t I feel like, or I didn’t really, actually believe that that could 
happen, come through me, yeah, like the words are coming out, they were, they were 
given to me, yeah. .. . I didn’t believe . . . that could happen ’til then.” 

“For me, I think that my perspective of ministering to people changed. Just with 
the different age groups that we had there, I think that being a newer person [to 
Christianity], when you see people come up to the front and you’re like, ok, it’s not like, 


‘Come pray for someone.’ I think that saying that you’re, like, equipped to do that, like 
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even really early in your walk, was, like, a really, really big thing for me. That someone 


can be 18 years old and that they can minister to someone else.” 


Open Questions 

The open questions were included to allow each participant to describe what they 
felt were the most significant elements of the weekend. There were four. Some were 
directed questions, while others were completely open. Each allowed for free engagement 


with the question. 


Question 14: What kind of New Testament spiritual experiences, if any, did you 
have this weekend? Circle all that apply: Holy Spirit Baptism, Baptism in Water, 
Impartation/Blessing, Other (please explain): 

All participants reported having at least one kind of New Testament spiritual 
experience. Three of the six participants reported multiple experiences. Five of the six 
participants reported that one of those experiences was the Impartation/Blessing. Two 
participants reported Holy Spirit Baptism. One participant reported “other,” and 
described having a unique spiritual experience of receiving a vision and words from the 
Lord. Here the analyst notes: “The HYPOTHESIS states: If a Christian believer learns 
key Bible concepts in conjunction with New Testament spiritual experiences, then this 
will result in an affective shift in his or her attitude towards a biblical view of Jesus as 
Messiah. The 100% confirmation of spiritual experiences reported by the participants 


indicates the effectiveness of this methodology.” 
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Question 20: What do you feel that this weekend has shown you? 


The analyst notes that she cannot extrapolate the connection between participant 
answers and the hypothesis. Nonetheless, the responses are very interesting, and reveal 
the significant activity of the Holy Spirit active within each participant. Here are the 
responses: 

“Who I am truly meant to be through God.” 

“This weekend has shown me that God is not random. He knew He was gonna 
send Jesus in Genesis 3. He knows me and has a distinct plan for me. Also that God 
wants to use humanity to bring down Satan’s rebellion.” 

“The Holy Spirit can use me for words in others’ lives to help them grow in 
Christ.” 

“Who I truly am in Christ. What I am capable of in Him. That I am His and that I 
have the ability to work out my life in confidence that I am His daughter. And that He 
knew me before my own parents did, and He loves me more than I could ever imagine.” 

“This weekend showed me what the real story of the Bible is. How it is all about 
what GOD wants for us and who we’re supposed to be. It showed me the true meaning of 
God’s Kingdom.” 


“To walk in His faith.” 


Question 30: Do you feel that this weekend helped you grow in your faith? 
Yes/No. If so, how? 
All the participants reported Yes, this weekend helped them grow in their faith. 


They used phrases such as “I feel so confident in my faith in Him,” “My faith in my role 
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in God’s kingdom grew,” and “I am more sure of my faith and not as afraid.” The analyst 
states that the repeated use of the word “faith” indicates the overall fidelity of the 
participants, but it is inconclusive whether they mean “‘to Jesus as Messiah,” as stated in 
the hypothesis. Given the context, including that each participant self-identified as a 
“born again Christian” before the event, the meaning of “faith” as signifying faith in 


Jesus is assumed. 


Question 15: Did these spiritual experiences have any impact on your faith? 
Yes/No. If so, what impact did they have on your faith? 

This last open question was the hinge question of this entire project. It was 
included to specifically measure the effectiveness of the overarching hypothesis of this 
doctoral project: “If a Christian believer learns key Bible concepts in conjunction with 
New Testament spiritual experiences, then this will result in an affective shift in his or 
her attitude towards a biblical view of Jesus as Messiah.” Thus, in many ways, it is the 
most important question we can consider. 

All participants replied Yes to this question, indicating impact on their faith. To 
indicate impact, participants used descriptive key verbs and phrases such as 
“strengthened,” “burning fire to serve the Lord,” “increased my faith,” and “no longer 
have doubt,” indicating actual effect and comprehension. Here are the raw answers to this 
question: 

“Yes. It strengthened my knowledge & drive to keep learning and going.” 

“Yes. It showed me that God works through other people. The fact that people 


were able to say things so accurate about my life: I know it was God.” 
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“Yes. I didn’t really know if I was equipped to do what I felt my calling is. But I 


feel like I received a lot of good information to go forth in it.” 

“Yes. I feel like a burning fire to serve the Lord and go do his work. I want other 
people to feel His love and freedom and to know their true purpose in him.” 

“Yes. These spiritual experiences increased my faith in believing I can hear God. 
For a while, I would sometimes question that, and [after] this weekend I no longer have 
that doubt.” 


“Yes. Draws me [closer] in him.” 


Additionally, I am going to include some of the raw quotes from the interviews, 
which further prove this point. Unlike previous places where quotes were used, there may 
be more than one from a given participant. Because of that, I will include the participant 
number with the quote so that the reader may better understand what each person is 
saying. Although this is done for the reader’s convenience, it is important to remember 
that each quote reflects an important, separate element gained through the spiritual 
experiences of the weekend. These are included to prove the effect that the synthesis of 
doctrinal teachings and New Testament spiritual experiences had on this group. 

#4: “T think understanding how I hear from him.” 

#5: “I mean, I had felt his presence before, but the intensity was a lot greater than 
I’ve ever felt before. That was both during the teachings and in the intensives 
[practicums], but definitely in the intensives.” 

#7: “What happened to me. ... Umm, I definitely felt growth was the biggest 


thing, I’d say. Definitely growth in knowledge, but not only just learning new things. 
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Learning what the Bible’s trying to really tell us and what it’s all about, but really I think 


it was more. ... The effect I got, which was even bigger than that, was just the faith that 
it—it grew my faith in all of it. It wasn’t just knowing it; it was more believing it. I think 
it goes hand-in-hand that knowing it helps you believe in it, so... . I felt like, as I was 
writing my responses to all of those questions, the thing that kept coming up was, like, 
my faith in all of it just really, really taking off.” 

#9: “It definitely, like, it made me believe more than I did before. Like those 
experiences I had and the way everything mapped out, it became so clear so fast because, 
typically, I don’t get stuff so easily (diagnosed learning disability). Just because of that 
happening, it made me believe more than I ever did before.” 

#6: “I think it really just, like, it lit a fire under me. I think that one thing that was 
really profound to me is that, like, there’s all these separate sects of Christians, and we all 
don’t believe the same thing, and, like, and people aren’t operating in their full gifts from 
the Lord and, like, there’s Christian people, and you think that, like, ‘They’re fine. And 
everything is great.’ But, like, you’re not getting everything that you can get from the 
Lord and operating at full capacity. So I think to me it, like, kinda lit a fire under me, like, 
OK, I have to reach all these unsaved people, but then even the saved people that you 
think, are they really . . . like, do they really know the good news? Things like that.” 

#9: “God already, like, I knew that he had a plan for us, but, like, even if we mess 
up, he already has a plan for us to come back to him. And like, when you, when you were 
talking about the Seed, I was like, they literally just messed up, and [God] already had the 


perfect, amazing plan to redeem us, to make us holy again, worthy again.” 
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#5: “I’m going to stay confident in what I believe and how I feel and just keep 
trying to reach out to other people.” 

#9 “For me, it was definitely the experience. Like reading the Bible and getting 
more in-depth with it—like, that was a huge thing for me. I’ve never really . . . that was 
the first time I got that deep into the Word. And then the ability to help somebody 
experience the Holy Spirit—I was like, that was huge for me. I was like, I can do this. 
I’m totally, like, had God in my heart and was like running through me. I was like, 
“What?’” 

#7: I would say it goes along with a question about spiritual experiences. I think 
that receiving, praying and trying to listen, hearing words from God for somebody, and 
praying and seeing things for people was something that—honestly, it hadn’t happened 
before. At least not with me knowing, so I think that was a big change for me. That was 
an eye opener of, like, it just brought me into a whole new world of, like, ‘Ok, I can pray 
for anybody. I can receive words from God, and he’ll show me things.’ I just need to seek 
that out. I think that that really opened up a big door for me. That is the biggest change 
for me, because I hadn’t had much experience even trying for that. I mean, I pray, and I 
just wouldn’t pray for those specific types of things, so doing that little session we did at 


the end was pretty awesome for me.” 


Given this data, it is clear that this weekend discipleship intensive produced the 
results I had hoped for and validated the overall hypothesis, including each of the 


measured elements (a, b, and c). 
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Conclusions 

From all indications from the data, this project was effective in producing 
outcomes that prove the hypothesis to be true. The pedagogy has been effective in 
facilitating a validation of that hypothesis. In that, I would say that I am very pleased with 
what I was able to accomplish in this study. Additionally, the “Word and Spirit” 
methodology seems to have produced, to one degree or another, the transformation of the 
worldviews of at least some of the participants. This also is very exciting. 

Although I was very happy with the project, especially its results, there are 
changes I would make if I were to do it again. First, in the Fidelity section, I assumed 
definitions such as “Born Again” would be understood similarly by all in attendance, 
therefore I did not teach the subject to clarify it. The result was three unvalidated 
questions. To avoid this, I would clearly teach the new birth and its effects in the life of 
the believer. 

I would also make sure to involve a professional statistical analyst from the 
beginning of the formulation of the questions for the surveys and interviews. I now see 
how the early involvement of a professional would have made the analysis of this project 
much better, as I feel that our results were better than I can definitively illustrate from the 
data. This would have also made this process significantly more enjoyable by making it 
less stressful. 

Finally, I would have changed the teaching to be less redundant. Teaching a 
curriculum in the context of a weekly small group requires the revisiting of important 


concepts to maintain continuity. When those same lessons are taught in rapid succession, 
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any repetition is only irritating. That is exactly what happened. Therefore the redundant 
elements would be removed. 

It is my hope that this project will be used by other ministries to facilitate the 
growth of a new generation of Spirit-filled disciples of Christ. To do this, I hope to begin 
to travel to train other leadership teams to facilitate this weekend discipleship intensive 
for new believers in their churches. Additionally, the concepts of the intensive and much 
of what was covered in my initial synergy paper will be combined into a book, initially 
titled The Coming Battle. In this book, I will address the need for the church to confront 
the spirit of the antichrist by coming back to a biblical, Holy Spirit-empowered, 
missional theology. 

To conclude this dissertation, I wish to leave the reader with one final quote that 
in many ways encapsulates what my hopes were when I started this project and what they 
are now as I write these final sentences. I have left it in its raw form because these are the 
words of today’s young Christians. This Gospel must come from their voice if it’s going 
to be effective to reach their world. It is from Participant #7. Here is what he said: 

You simplified it, honestly. It got really—the way you put it, it was like, here’s 

why he died and here’s what we’re called to do and, like, relating that all the way 

back to Adam. I mean, I knew who Adam and Eve were and all that. I just, I 

mean, as simple as seeing you pull out the Scriptures, saying why they are there 

and God’s plan to start His kingdom [though] humanity and then seeing that we 
are pretty much. . . that we are that same idea. So I think that having it be 


simplified and kind of brought out in that way was like, ‘Oh wow! I’m really, 
like, made to spread his kingdom the best I can.’ So that was a big thing for me.” 
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